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THE DANGER OF IRRELEVANCE 
by 


THE REVD CHARLES DAVIS 


IT is now a commonplace to observe that the distinctive character 
of modern theology is its return to the sources. The renewal this 
marks has been stimulated by the biblical, liturgical and patristic 
movements. Biblical scholars enjoy a new freedom in the Church, 
which enables them to pursue in a vigorous though Catholic way 
the critical study of the Bible. But what is more important from a 
theological point of view is that they have turned from an exclusive 
concern with the minutiae of exegesis and the aridities of critical 
problems—vital as these matters are—to an examination of the 
doctrinal content of the Bible. There has been a fresh flowering of 
biblical theology and many studies have appeared that set forth 
the riches, say, of Old Testament thought or Pauline teaching for 
the nourishment of the believer. This-cannot leave the theologian 
unmoved, for the Bible is the source of his theology, and the in- 
fluence of biblical theology on dogmatic theology is being felt in 
many ways. The jejune treatise on the redemption is being fertilized 
‘by the new understanding of Paul’s soteriology; the still young 
treatise on the Church is finding strength in the Old Testament 
themes of the covenant and the kingdom of God and the Pauline 
theme of the body of Christ; the individualistically conceived 
treatise on the last things has been recast in the perspective of the 
- community and the history of salvation; and so on. Meanwhile, 
the liturgical movement has been busily renewing the theology of 
the sacraments. And its influence has been felt in other directions 
too. The ministry of preaching, studied in the treatise on the Church, 
is now being seen in a sacramental context. Our knowledge of the 
liturgy has supported the biblical understanding of redemption, 
with the prominence it gives to the resurrection. The effects of the 
patristic revival are more difficult to assess. Its general result has 
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been a widening of outlook. The development of the doctrine of 
the mystical Body in modern times has been largely due to the 
discovery of the patristic outlook on the Church. The treatise on 
grace is overcoming its one-sidedness, arising from the excessive 
preoccupation with actual grace, through a knowledge of the 
teaching of the Greek Fathers. The patristic approach to the Bible, 
with its grasp of the essential biblical themes, is receiving new 
attention. 

Anyone who comes into contact with this ferment of renewal is 
filled with a sense of freshness, of wonder and of richness. He is 
excited by what is taking place. He reads some of the recent writing 
and compares the wealth offered there with the barrenness of the 
theological manuals of the recent past or, indeed, of the present. 
Theology has come alive, he feels. Here is no longer the detritus of 
past controversies but a message relevant to the present. 

But is this so? Is not the conclusion too hasty? The warmth of 
such optimism will soon be dissipated by any real contact with 
cold, harsh reality of the modern world. In The Screwtape Letters, 
Uncle Screwtape, writing to his nephew Wormwood, tells the 
story of an atheist who began to follow a ‘dangerous’ train of 
thought while reading in the British Museum. The tempter broke 
it by suggesting lunch. “Once he was in the street the battle was 
won. I showed him a newsboy shouting the midday paper, and a 
No. 73 bus going past, and before he reached the bottom of the 
steps I had got into him an unalterable conviction that, whatever 
odd ideas might come into a man’s head when he was shut up alone 
with his books, a healthy dose of “real life” (by which he meant 
the bus and the newsboy) was enough to show him that all “that 
sort of thing” just couldn’t be true’. Although it means giving it a 
different twist, the story may be used as an illustration of what I 
said. When I read the recent works of the biblicists, the liturgists, 
the patristic scholars and the dogmatic theologians, I am filled 
with wonder and delight at all they have to offer. But when I rush 
down the steps of the cultural museum in which they are found 
and enter the arena of the modern world, what they say seems 
curiously remote and sometimes pathetically irrelevant. 

In the passage quoted, Prof. Lewis is considering the way the 
familiar stream of sense experiences can prevent a man taking 
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seriously the unfamiliar and make the latter seem unreal. Here is 
certainly a problem, especially in this noisy age. The spiritual 
needs silence in order to make its reality felt, but from morning 
to night people are subjected to an endless bombardment by aggres- 
sive visual and aural impressions. Higher realities get little chance 
to show themselves, and, when they do break through, their lack 
of sensual colour makes them seem unreal. But that is not our 
present problem. The fact that the climate of modern life is inimical 
to spiritual development is only the symptom of a deeper trouble. 
We deceive ourselves if we think that it is only those immersed in 
sense-experience who are out of touch with Christianity; it is also 
the thinkers and writers of our time. Not only the daily atmosphere 
but also the thought and creative imagination of the modern world 
have lost contact with the Christian faith. 

An age is reflected in its literature. There we shall see the moral 
vision, the patterns of thought, the emotional temper and the 
motives of action characteristic of our period and interpreted by 
the more perceptive of our contemporaries. What do we find 
to-day? Modern poetry, fiction and drama belong to a world with 
which part of ourselves is in sympathy, because we live in it and are 
influenced by it, but which is far removed from the Christian part 
of ourselves, which we are trying to make dominant and pervasive 
in our lives. We have made much of exceptions. The Christian 
vision of Mr Eliot: but how influential has that been when com- 
pared with his poetic theory and technique? The Catholic novels 

of Mr Graham Greene: but the Christian concepts with which he 

works are very thin. There are scraps of Christianity around, which 
are used in the building of themes and the formation of images, 
but the general picture is that of a culture alien to us as Christians. 
Theology and literature have long been divorced. This statement 
does not spring from a naive wish to see slabs of Christian doctrine 
inserted into imaginative literature. There must be the artistic 
process of assimilation and creation. But in a Christian culture 
there is a living contact between theology and literature. It does 
not exist at present. 

When we turn from literature in the narrower sense to the more 
general writing of our time, we find the same situation. Nowadays, 
people turn to science for an account of reality and an answer to 
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the riddle of the universe, and most have some smattering of science 
and scientific ideas. The conflict between science and religion used 
to be a subject of great interest. It is so no longer. Why? Because 
scientists and people generally are no longer interested in what 
religion has to say. Science has won by monopolizing the attention ; 
the case for religion goes by default. We do not get very far by 
solving individual difficulties. The fundamental trouble is the attitude 
which looks to science for salvation and regards religion as irrelevant. 
And what of philosophy? It is chastening for anyone trained in 
the Scholastic tradition to look through a number of Mind. 
Bewildered, he finds himself in a world of thought which he does 
not know and which does not know him. And apart from the 
present situation in this country, can we say that we have made 
as yet fruitful contact theologically with modern philosophy as 
it has developed since the Renaissance? On every side we find the 
same. We need not go very deep. It is enough to read regularly a 
periodical like The Listener to realize with sadness that we are 
aliens in the world of today. 

And so, what happens to our enthusiastic student of modern 
theology? His own Christian thought is enriched immeasurably. 
Truths which had no meaning for him before come now to life. 
The Christian faith takes on a new vividness for him. And that 
makes him feel the urgency of the Christian message. He wants to 
make it known. He would like others to share in his discoveries. 
But unless he preaches only to the already converted or predisposed, 
and not all Catholics are in these categories, he will face an un- 
comprehending stare. If we contrast Catholic religious books with 
other writing, the difference is apparent. We do not use the same 
language. We do not write in the same way. We do not invoke 
the same concepts. We do not share the same preoccupations. I 
am aware of the element of exaggeration in this diagnosis. But 
there is a serious maladjustment here and we need to perceive it 
sharply. We have been busy gathering the materials for our Christian 
message. It is time we began to interpret them for our contemporaries. 

Let us now look again at the biblical movement with this in 
mind. Some of the biblical ideas it has brought to light have an 
affinity with modern thought. The history of salvation with its 
gradual unfolding is a notion that harmonizes well with the modern 
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sense of history and modern ideas of evolution. So, Teilhard de 
Chardin can bring together evolution and redemptive history into 
one vision of reality. There are probably other examples of such 
affinities. But the general result of the biblical revival has been to 
reveal a world very different from our own. The difference goes 
very deep. It extends not merely to the content of thoughts and 
images but also to the general mentality and modes of. thought. 
A set of strange literary forms and procedures accompanies it. 
Biblical scholars are quite aware of this and insist upon it. We 
are told that we must become Semites mentally and spiritually if 
we want to appreciate the Bible and not misunderstand it. At the 
same time, they — and all of us to a lesser extent — live so con- 
tinually with it that they tend to forget how strange this biblical 
world is to those without their special interests and training. 

If modern men are to assimilate Hebrew thought, the gap has 
to be bridged between that thought and the thought of our present 
age. A man only understands what he can grasp in its relationship 
with the general content of his mind. In other words, a work of 
interpretation must intervene. The interpretation will re-express 
the same truths in a different way, in a way that is adapted to the 
modern mentality, with its different outlook, ideas and preoccupa- 
tions, which presupposes an understanding of that mentality in 
its qualities and deficiencies. Now this work of interpretation is 
not being done in the Catholic biblical movement. The fine studies 
of biblical theology produced up to now are inventories of biblical 
data. This does not mean that they are arid lists of biblical doctrines 
without the nobler qualities of synthesis; in fact, they include some 
excellent syntheses. What it does mean is that they are accounts 
of biblical teaching in biblical terms, without any attempt to make 
contact with the modern mind. As such, they are admirable for 
those with an innate historical sense or those whom long study 
has made familiar with the Semitic world, but they remain in- 
accessible to others. We cannot demand in all men the mental 
power to resurrect an ancient culture before we bring them to the 
truths of revelation. Further, if the biblical message is intended 
for every age, it must be possible to state it in terms relevant to 


1 Fr McKenzie’s popular The Two-Edged Sword is an exception. 
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every age, including this one. It is not part of our purpose here to 
enquire how far such an interpretation comes within the scope of 
biblical theology. We are not blaming biblical scholars for not 
doing something that they may well consider not one of their 
functions. We are simply ascertaining the fact that the work of 
interpretation, in the sense we have defined it, is not being done. 
To assemble and order the biblical data is only the first stage and 
is not sufficient by itself. The excesses of Bultmann with his pro- 
gramme of demythologization should not blind us to the fact that, 
as Fr Malevez observes,? he has seen a real need. We cannot be 
content to repeat the biblical message in biblical terms. We must 
transpose it in a way that will make it intelligible to-day. And the 
task is unavoidable. 

We must be careful that our enthusiasm for the doctrinal redis- 
coveries of the biblical movement does not generate in us a false 
biblicism: an unwillingness to go beyond what the Bible states 
and the way it states it. This, by the way, has nothing to do with 
the question whether the Bible contains the totality of the deposit 
of faith or not; it concerns the way God gave us that deposit and 
the validity of a development of doctrine. Since the unwillingness 
mentioned is basically un-Catholic, it can be seen most clearly in 
Protestant writers. — 

A good example of the tendency is the work of Dr Cullmann — 
good, because his analysis of biblical teaching is so sane and balanced. 
His recent book on the Christology of the New Testament? is a 
magnificent account of biblical doctrine that can be recommended 
with few reservations. Now he rightly insists on the perspective 
proper to the New Testament itself, which always views Christ in 
relation to his work. But he then shows a reluctance to endorse 
fully the emergence of a different perspective which gave rise to 
the discussions about natures and person and led to the definition 
of Chalcedon. He admits a certain historical necessity for this 
development, but he is clearly unhappy about it and indifferent to 
its results. The discussion about natures is not a ‘biblical problem’ ; 
the Bible neither is able nor intends to answer such questions. This 


* L. Malevez, s.3., Le message chrétien et le mythe: la théologie de Rudolf Bultmann, 
Bruxelles, 1954, pp. 116-17. 

* Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments, Tiibingen, 1957; Eng. trans., The Christology 
of the New Testament, London, 1959. 
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attitude supposes that all that we can or should do is to repeat the 
statements of the Bible in the way the Bible makes them and bow 
down in silence before the mystery they express. It refuses that 
activity of faith seeking understanding, which, while respecting 
the mystery, seeks to penetrate its meaning, asks without fear the 
questions to which the teaching of the Bible gives rise and which 
it implicitly answers, and hammers out new formulations to express 
its fresh insights and exclude subtle errors. The ultimate reason 
for the refusal is the denial of an infallible Church, which alone 
can guarantee the soundness of such a process and the validity 
of its results. But, more immediately, we must insist that the further 
questions that arise are indeed ‘biblical problems’, unless the 
biblical doctrine is there only to be repeated and not to be inter- 
preted for each age. The Bible is the source of Christian thinking, 
not its abolition. Dr Cullmann manifested the same attitude in his 
earlier, again admirable book Christ and Time.* He explains how 
the Hebrews thought of eternity as endless time, but then he refuses 
the introduction of a more philosophical concept of God’s eternity, 
oblivious that this is demanded by the biblical teaching itself on 
the relation of God to time. It is not the way the Bible puts it, he 
argues. Once more we have the obscurantist refusal to face any 
question that is not directly answered in the biblical text. 

I would not have spent so much time on this point, did I not 
fear that the same attitude affects some Catholics, though in a 
more hidden and unconscious way. In this respect, it is significant 
that several eminent Catholic reviewers of Dr Cullmann’s book on 
Christ failed to observe its intensely Protestant setting in their 
enthusiasm for the quality of its biblical analysis. The attitude 
referred to shows itself in the malaise felt by some biblical scholars, 
when theologians discuss biblical doctrines in terms other than 
those of the Bible and in their too exclusive insistence on the biblical 
formulations as they stand. It is only fair to these scholars to recog- 
nize that the present situation is rather complicated. In the tension 
sometimes felt between the biblicist and the dogmatic theologian, 
I find myself nearly always on. the side of the biblicist. The biblical 
knowledge deployed in our dogmatic treatises has for long been 


4 Eng. trans., London, 1951. 
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poor in quality. Whatever the labour involved, the theologian 
must bring his treatises into line with the better biblical knowledge 
now available and at least overhaul thoroughly his use of biblical 
texts. Moreover, he has been far too prone to see in the immediate 
wording of the Bible what was only made clear by later development, 
a mistake which, paradoxically, often has an impoverishing effect 
by narrowing unduly the meaning of the relevant texts. All the 
same, he must vigorously maintain his right to go beyond the 
expression of revealed truth found in the Bible, to ask and answer 
questions about biblical doctrine which are not raised in the Bible 
itself and to transpose that doctrine into different terms. It would 
help if such efforts were more warmly endorsed by biblical scholars 
than they are. Biblical theology, understood as the assembly and 
ordering of biblical data, cannot stand by itself. The biblical move- 
ment is not enough. It is a mistaken optimism in the modern world 
to suppose that it is. 

When viewed in the light of a need for interpretation and 
adaptation, the liturgical and patristic movements are easier to 
deal with. It is tempting here to go off at a tangent and consider 
the practical problems of a living liturgy. The liturgy is a sacred 
heritage handed down to us which we must not manhandle in 
favour of a passing fashion. At the same time, the preservation of 
the splendour of an ancient, and often feudal, ceremonial does 
not rank high among the purposes of the liturgy. But all this is 
beside the point at the moment. Our concern is doctrinal. The 
liturgical movement has brought to light the basic themes and 
symbols used in the liturgy. Like the biblical movement, it has 
produced many books displaying the riches it has discovered. But 
what has been done to interpret these for men to-day ? We should 
not hide from ourselves that the initial result of this activity has 
been to place before people a mass of strange ideas and symbols, 
many of which are not readily assimilable by the average modern 
man. It is not enough to repeat and analyse what we find in the 
liturgy; we must also bring it into contact with the rest of the mental 
make-up of twentieth-century man. The attempt to do so might 
make us better able to distinguish between that in the liturgy which | 
is traditional in the strict sense and incidental features left over 
from past fashions and hindering the present impact of it. All that 
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needs to be said on the patristic movement, in this respect, is that 
it is more important to catch the spirit of the Fathers, immersed 
in their own age and boldly tackling its problems, than to make 
ordinary people acquainted with the details of their opinions. The 
revival of a past age, however valuable to the theologian and 
scholar, is not itself the immediate answer to the problems of this one. 
What has been said must seem ungrateful grumbling to many. 
We must indeed be deeply thankful for the wonderful results of 
the present renewal and its transforming influence on Catholic 
life and thought. But it would be cowardly to flee from an honest 
appraisal. The renewal has remained of domestic interest among 
Christians and falls short of a powerful movement of thought 
with a significant impact on the modern world. Why? The question 
nags: why with this fresh abundance are we not a greater force 
in the world of to-day? There are grounds, I suggest, for thinking 
that the reason is the weakness of our speculative theology. The 
biblical, liturgical and patristic renewals have not been accompanied 
by any comparable renewal on the speculative side of theology. 
There we might find what is still lacking. . 
The interpretation of revelation in terms accessible to the modern 
mind cannot be a hit-and-miss affair, a hasty adaptation based on 
superficial knowledge. That way leads to relativism and modernism. 
Of itself truth is neither ancient nor contemporary; it is timeless 
and, in that sense, always relevant. But what matters is the level 
at which it is grasped. What we really want to know here is what 
happens when a truth, first expressed in terms of a particular 
audience, moves out into a wider field and meets other audiences. 
The process is this. Thinkers try to see the truth from a standpoint 
higher than its initial setting, if possible from a standpoint that is 
universal, one valid for all human thought, and, in doing so, they 
search for more general concepts of permanent validity in which 
to formulate it. To the extent they succeed, they reach a new under- 
standing of the truth. This new understanding makes it possible, 
not merely to keep the truth in relation to its first expression, but 
also to express it for new audiences. The higher the standpoint 
from which the truth is seen, the more easily can it be related to 
the contents of different mentalities and the more surely can the 
discrimination of what is true and false in these be effected. 
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Such a process can be observed in the development of doctrine. 
Revealed truth was expressed in Scripture in relation to a given 
people and culture. It was not expressed in the abstract terms of 
speculative thought but in a concrete and descriptive way, in terms 
of ordinary human and religious experience. Since that expression 
is inspired and divinely chosen, it must remain central to Catholic 
thought. First, its comprehensive richness makes it the theologian’s 
permanent source and norm; he returns to it repeatedly to seek 
new aspects and avoid one-sidedness. Second, it was intended by 
God to be a permanent vehicle of religious experience within the 
Church; people must be brought to it and cannot leave it aside. 
Hence we must heartily endorse the conclusions of the catechetical 
movement on the essential role of the Scriptures in teaching and 
preaching. But the revealed truth thus expressed would not have 
lived on in the world of thought and become accessible to men of 
different cultures and mentalities unless a development had inter- 
vened. This development did not consist in the mere succession of 
different particular formulations, one being left aside as the other 
succeeded. To look at it in this way would be equivalent to denying 
the power of the mind to reach objective truth and would make 
dogmas but symbolic expressions of religious experience. The 
development was a search for a higher, universal standpoint and 
an attempt to formulate revealed truth in the objective, universal, 
permanent categories of human thought, while never forgetting 
the limitations of these, and every other human expression, in 
the face of mysteries. It was in the light of the deeper understanding 
and more general formulations obtained in this process that revealed 
truth was interpreted for different men and errors excluded. In 
other words, a real progress has been achieved in the understanding 
of revealed truth, and in that achievement speculative thought has 
played an essential part. 

But what has been done so far is still imperfect. Not all that has 
been defended by theologians in the past is equally permanent, and 
we must strive for new insights. Fresh progress will be made by 
meeting the challenge of new problems and these problems will be 
met only by fresh progress. When in the great Trinitarian and 
Christological controversies the Fathers met the needs of their 
own age, they also permanently enriched our understanding of 
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revealed truth. If we face up to the problems of our own time at 
the deepest level, we shall produce, not a superficial adaptation 
of revelation to modern thought, but a lasting progress in our 
understanding of the Christian faith. And that deeper understanding 
will have its repercussions on the more superficial and practical 
aspects of our attempt to bridge the gap between Christianity and 
the modern mind. Speculative thought is for the few, but we are 
always in danger of underestimating the extent and ramifications 
of its influence on the many. Unfortunately, speculative theology 
is in a poor state at the present time. There is a great deal of mere 
repetition of past thought. The dazzling advance in the positive 
part of theology is accompanied by a certain lack of confidence in 
the ‘arid speculations’ of the theologians. This is justified in part, 
but perhaps we should be more careful to distinguish between 
what is being done and what could be done in the field of speculative 
theology. We must not lose our confidence in its essential task. 
The necessary work of interpreting all the fresh data of positive 
theology is lagging behind. But without that work of interpretation 
we are unarmed in encountering our contemporaries; it is not enough 
simply to display the data before them. 

A theologian who has seen the full scope of the task of theology 
is the Jesuit, Fr Bernard Lonergan. His great book, Insight: A Study 
of Human Understanding (London, 1957), is a philosophical work. 
But the author is a dogmatic theologian and his ultimate aim is 
theological. It is precisely because he has seen the full dimensions 
of theology that he has found it necessary first to rethink his 
philosophy. All who have worked their way through this difficult 
but immensely powerful work and have gathered as well the hints 
he has given elsewhere about his views on theological method will 
earnestly hope that the theological counterpart of Insight will 

not be too long delayed. It would take a separate essay even to 
outline Fr Lonergan’s approach but it was impossible to speak 
of speculative theology without paying tribute to his work. It is a 
sign that a renewal of speculative theology may well be on the way. 

The argument of this paper will have been misunderstood if it is 
taken to mean that we must busy ourselves with every passing 
fashion of modern thought and upset the immanent development 
of Catholic theology by an excessive concern to relate it to modern 
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culture. Dogmatic theology must exist in a certain retirement 
from immediate issues where truth is pursued for its own sake and 
from the simple desire to understand. But that very desire to under- 
stand demands that we bring modern thought into relationship 
with our theology. Now this paper arose from an experience which 
perhaps others have shared. The first reaction to the modern renewal 
of Catholic thought is one of undiluted enthusiasm. One is simply 
overwhelmed by the riches that are set before one. As time goes on, 
there is no diminution in the appreciation of the new insights, but 
there is a gradual realization that they exist in a cultural enclave. 
Wider reading outside theology makes abundantly clear the gap 
that exists between all the new data and the modern mind. Since 
we live in the modern world and inevitably share its outlook to © 
some extent, the dichotomy is felt even in our own minds. We 
suffer from the absence of a sustained effort to bridge the gap. 
We ask ourselves : what is missing? It was reflexion on the relation- 
ship of dogmatic theology to biblical theology and the stimulus 
of Fr Lonergan’s book that brought me personally to the con- 
viction of the role of speculative theology and the need that exists 
for its revival. Only with a vigorous speculative theology behind 
us can we go forward to meet the modern world and interpret 
Christianity to it. 

There is no easy answer to the present need. A strong speculative 
theology cannot be created overnight nor can it develop with the 
momentum of the positive branches of theology. It depends on 
the emergence of thinkers of stature, working with wide horizons 
in view. But the situation can be helped by facing honestly all 
questions that arise. We should not be content to ask theology and 
theologians questions that can be answered by simply turning up 
the index of a theological manual. Such questions are due ultimately 
to our ignorance of present theology. We must ask real questions, 
questions that cannot be met without fresh theological thought. 
A real confidence in the activity of faith seeking understanding 
would create a climate in which a strong speculative theology 
could grow. 
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PROFESSOR A. H. ARMSTRONG 


AN increasing number of people who have seriously studied and 
thought about Plato, Plotinus and the later Neoplatonists are 
increasingly dissatisfied with the sharp antithesis between Greek 
philosophical eros and Christian agape which was given currency 
by Nygren’s famous book. In this contrast eros appears as essentially 
acquisitive and self-centred, the passionate impulse to the satis- 
faction of the lover’s need, the fulfilment of his desire. So man’s 
eros for God can, in the last resort, be only his desire for his own 
perfection and fulfilment, and God, who is perfect and needs 
nothing, can have no eros at all. Agape, on the other hand, is 
essentially unselfish, gratuitous, generous, giving love. God’s agape, 
manifested in his giving of his only Son for us, is primary, and is 
the source, cause and exemplar of agape in man. Now those who are 
dissatisfied with this contrast have no quarrel with the account 
given of agape as it is revealed in the New Testament. What they 
maintain is that Nygren and those who follow him have failed to 
grasp the depth, range and value of the conception of eros in Plato 
and the later Platonists. It is not only a question of finding a place 
for eros-love, as defined above, in Christian life and thought, 
and of justifying the important place which it has occupied in that 
life and thought in the past. It is of course necessary to find a place 
for the passionate love of desire and aspiration, even if that place 
is far below that held by the love of divine generosity and sacrificial 
self-giving, if we are not to repudiate a great deal of our Christian 
past, and be content to present Christianity as something which 
has no connection with one of the most important parts of human 
life and some of the strongest and noblest forms of human religion. 
But the purpose of this paper is to show that the conception of 
eros was so deepened and widened by Plato and later Platonists 
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that Origen and the Greek Christian writers who followed him 
were not wrong in thinking it a suitable word to use for the agape- 
love of God revealed in Christ: and that this was done without 
losing sight of the original meaning of eros or breaking the con- 
nection with it. 

Before we begin to explore the Platonic doctrine of eros it will 
be as well to remind ourselves of what the word meant to the 
ordinary unphilosophical Greek. Its primary and always ‘pre- 
dominant meaning was, of course, sexual passion, and it could 
carry every shade of meaning and overtone appropriate to the 
different forms of that passion, from the highest and tenderest 
love (in the usual English meaning of the word) to the animal lust 
of rape and buggery. But eros for the Greeks was not just the 
name of a human passion. It was the name of a god, who was 
not only recognized by poets and philosophers (with most unusual 
unanimity) as a great cosmic force, responsible for the coming into 
being of the world and gods and men. and all other living things, 
but also had a place in ordinary everyday religion and received a 
real cult, and a very ancient one, especially at Thespiae in Boeotia, 
where his image was an unhewn stone. (Of course, unsophisticated 
Greek thinking did not separate Eros the god and eros the passion. 
Any strong emotional disturbance or impulse was attributed by the 
ancient Greeks, at the time when the Homeric poems were composed 
and long afterwards, to the direct action of a god.) This belief 
that Eros was a god had an important influence on later philosophical 
developments. 

My starting-point in examining the Platonic tradition about eros 
is the interpretation of Plato’s Symposium, put forward some years - 
ago by my colleague and friend Dr R. A. Markus in an article in 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW.’ This seems to me completely convincing, 
and an important contribution to our understanding of Plato. His 
profound and subtle analysis of the movement of thought in the 
dialogue needs to be studied closely with the text to appreciate its 


1 The Dialectic of Eros in Plato’s Symposium, DOWNSIDE REVIEW No. 233, Summer 
1955, pp. 219-30. This is summarised in chap. VII, Love and Will, of our joint book 
Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy (Darton, Longman and Todd 1960) My own 
work, and that of others which I have seen, has led me since this book was prepared 
for publication to take a rather different view of the later Platonic doctrine of eros 
and its relationship to Christian thought from that given by Dr Markus in this chapter. 
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quality fully, but all I can do here is to give a summary of his con- 
clusions. He shows how Plato moves, so unobtrusively that the 
movement has often passed unnoticed, away from the conception 
of eros as acquisitive, unsatisfied desire (the ‘daemonic’ Eros of 
the myth, child of Poverty and Plenty, half-way between god and 
man); how he arrives at a conception of eros which, first of all, is 
not indiscriminate desire for any and every object experienced as 
desirable, but, if it is true eros, for that object only in so far as it is 
good. *Good’ here is obviously not just synonymous with ‘desirable’, 
but implies reference to a standard of goodness, which, as the 
whole context makes clear, is nothing less than absolute and eternal 
good. Next, and most important of all, Markus shows how Plato 
faces the dilemma that, if eros is just desire to possess its object, 
it must cease to exist when it achieves possession. The lover must 
stop loving precisely when he is united with his beloved. To deal 
with this difficulty Plato first introduces the idea that true eros is 
‘desire for perpetual possession of the good’, and goes on from 
there to develop a conception of eros as a desire completely different 
from that with which he started, a desire which is no longer a 
desire for possession but the desire of the lover united with his 
beloved to produce, to ‘bring forth in beauty’—a desire which is 
no longer acquisitive but creative. Plato keeps within the analogy 
of sexual love, but goes far beyond the too narrow conception of 
that love as self-centred passion with which he started. 

We must now add something from the other great dialogue on 
love, the Phaedrus. The teaching of the two dialogues on eros is 
very similar, but there is an important difference in their account 
of beauty. In the Symposium beauty is simply good as lovable, and 
everything that is good has its own beauty; there is moral and 
intellectual beauty which is higher than physical beauty, and 
_ absolute beauty is identical with absolute good. In the Phaedrus 
the moral Forms are still described in the most impassioned language 
as glorious to see and supremely lovable. But beauty is now one 
Form amongst many, distinguished only by the superior vividness 
with which it is imaged in the sense-world (250); that is, it is not 
here simply the good as lovable (so that all the Forms are beautiful, 
participating in beauty in their participation in good) but the 
Form or transcendent principle of physical beauty, beauty in the 
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narrow sense, one perfection among many, not a synonym for all 
perfection, sharply distinguished from the (in this life) less attractive 
moral Forms. Plato (and Plotinus following him) seem to have 
seen that you can talk about beauty in two ways: one which brings 
out the real and close connection which exists between aesthetic 
and moral values, so that it makes sense to talk about the beauty 
of laws and institutions, good ways of life, and moral virtue: and 
another which recognizes that moral and aesthetic values can, 
and sometimes must, be distinguished, and that in human life 
there can be competition, and sometimes conflict, between the 
love of beauty and the love of goodness.” 

We have seen that in the Symposium true eros is not just any 
and every sort of indiscriminate desire but love of the good, and 
that, when the lover is united to the good which he seeks, his eros 
does not disappear but turns into a desire to produce good off- 
spring, a desire for procreation in beauty. In the Phaedrus the true 
lover loves his beloved because he sees in him an image of the 
beauty which he once saw in the World of Forms, and reverences 
him as one would reverence an image or apparition of a god (250-1); 
or, as Plato puts it a little further on, with a very interesting variation, 
because the beloved is like the god whom the lover followed when 
he took the heavenly path to the vision of the Forms (252-3). And 
the true lover’s eros does not lead him to want to possess and use 
his beloved, physically — Plato condemns this in the plainest 
terms as bestial perversion (250E) — or even spiritually. It leads 
him to try to make his beloved more godlike, to ‘work on him and 
adorn him’ as if he was an image of the patron god (252D). And 
it is precisely in trying to make his beloved more like the god that 
he becomes more like the god himself (253A). Here again we find 
the idea that eros is not just a self-centred passion to satisfy one’s 
own need by acquiring something good or beautiful. It is a desire 
of absolute good or beauty which is somehow inevitably also a 


* Cf. the superb treatment of this theme in Plotinus Enneads V5 [32] 12, especially 
33-38. “The Good is gentle and kindly and gracious and present to anyone when 
he wishes. Beauty brings wonder and shock and pleasure mingled with pain, and 
even draws those who do not know what is happening away from the Good, as the 
beloved draws a child away from its father: for Beauty is younger. But the Good is 


older, not in time but in truth, and has the prior power; for It has all power’ (my 
translation). 
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desire to increase good and beauty, to make someone else better 
and more beautiful. This is the thought of both Symposium and 
Phaedrus; only the metaphor is different, ‘working on the statue’ 
in the latter being substituted for ‘procreation’ in the former. The 
reason for this substitution may be that the earthly love which is 
the starting-point is more explicitly and exclusively in the Phaedrus 
than in the Symposium that aristocratic paederasty which, in the 
society in which he lived and for which he wrote, was the kind of 
love from which Plato had to start. This convention of homosexual 
love was not just an approval of perversion and unnatural vice 
(to which the attitude of those who accepted it was oddly ambiguous). 
It included, at least ideally, and sometimes in practice, an obligation 
for the lover to educate and improve the boy he loved, to make 
him as good a man as possible. This Plato accepted, though already 
at the time when he wrote the Phaedrus condemning unnatural 
sexual intercourse, which later in the Laws (836A — 839D) he 
denounces with a ferocity worthy of a father of the Church; the 
passage ends with an admirable statement of natural law in these 
matters, which makes marriage the only legitimate form of sexual 
intercourse. A later pagan Platonist, Plutarch, in his tediously 
charming Erotikos (Amatorius) develops this line of thought 
further, ending the dialogue with a well argued defence of the 
position that married love is the highest form of eros: and Plotinus 
was made more indignant by an apology for philosophical sodomy 
than by anything else in his life except Gnosticism.* 

_ We must now consider shortly some features of Plato’s thought 
about goodness, human and divine, which he never explicitly 
connects with his thought about eros, but which are important if 
we are to see its full possibilities. It is the cardinal doctrine of 
_Plato’s theology that the gods are good and causes of good, never 
of evil. He insists that because they are good they cannot be 
responsible for any of the real evils in the world, for which some 
explanation other than divine action must be found. Being good 
for Plato means doing good. Neither god nor man can be really 
good without in some way communicating his goodness to others.* 
3 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, chap XV. 

4 Cp. e.g. Republic II, 378-9. 


5 Aristotle develops this line of thought about human goodness finely in Nicomachean 
Ethics 1X, 8, 1168b-1169a. 
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This way of thinking reaches its climax in the description of the 
Maker of the world in the Timaeus. ‘He was good, and one who is 
good is always absolutely without any sort of selfish jealousy 
(phthonos): so since he was quite free from this he wanted everything 
to be as nearly as possible like himself.’® I now think, after having 
for many years rather uncritically accepted Cornford’s criticisms 
of A. E. Taylor’s ‘Christianising’ interpretation of this passage, 
that Plato has here come as near as a philosopher could reasonably 
be expected to do to the Christian doctrine of God’s agape as mani- 
fested in creation. And if he had ever combined this doctrine of 
divine goodness with his doctrine of eros he would certainly have 
come startlingly close to the Christian revelation of God’s love. 
But he never explicitly did so, perhaps because eros always remained 
for him a human passion, however much his conception of it was 
purified and extended, and, in accordance with the tradition of 
Greek philosophical theology, he is very much concerned to deny 
anything like human passions to the gods. We should always 
remember when we are considering Greek philosophical theology 
that it began in a reaction against the gross anthropomorphism of 
the poets, Homer and the rest, who gave the gods bodies, parts and 
passions just like men. One of its first great utterances was that of 
Xenophanes ‘One god, greatest among gods and men, in no way 
like mortals in body or thought’ (Diels B23), and this tone con- 
tinued in later speculation. This accounts, I think, to a considerable 
extent for the tendency of the Greek philosophers to prefer im- 
personal ways of speaking about God. (In Plato, of course, the 
object of eros, the highest divine perfection, is always presented 
as an impersonal Form, not a god, and the evidence — as I think — 
is insufficient to determine how he thought of the Forms as related 
to the supreme divine intelligence, ‘the maker and father of the 
universe’.) If we find Greek philosophical theology chilly, we 
should remember that the alternative to that chilliness was the heat 
of Zeus’s embraces and Hera’s tempers. Plotinus, the greatest of 
Greek philosophical theologians, whose doctrine of eros we shall 


next have to consider, could no longer regard poetic theology as a 
°29E: cp. 29A. Here, as at other points in this paper I am much indebted to an 
unpublished dissertation by Mr J. M. Rist of Trinity College, Cambridge, which I 


have had the opportunity of seeing. His defence of A. E. Taylor’s view of this passage 
seems to me to be convincing. 
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living enemy; the poets are for him venerable sources of images 
and allegories to decorate his thought. But in his critical re-thinking 
of Platonic and Aristotelian theology he carries on and develops 
the anti-anthropomorphic tendency. His God is the One or Good 
who gives good equably, as the sun’s light shines upon all, to all 
the beings he creates, by an eternal action at once free and inevitable 
which does not break his peace, according to their capacity to receive 
it: and even at a level far below the Good divine action is tranquil 
and universal, without choice or planning or break in contemplation. 
This, I think, is why he so much disliked Judaeo-Christian 
theism as he understood it.? These barbarian theists seemed to him, 
in contrast to his own conception, to think of God as a fussy, 
arbitrary little deity who, after aeons of inertia, suddenly decided 
to create a world and started to make plans and possibly even 
collect celestial machinery in order to do so, and would eventually 
destroy it with equal caprice, and in his management of it showed 
deplorable favouritism and arbitrariness. And before we attack 
him on the ground of the extreme ‘impersonality’ in his conception 
of God (which is not by any means wholly impersonal) we should 
remember how far our own traditional theology has followed 
Plotinus and the Hellenic tradition in bringing out the implications 
of God’s infinite and eternal perfection. The Church has seen the 
amount of truth there was in the Hellenic conceptions and has 
laid upon her theologians the obligation of reconciling them with, 
not rejecting them in favour of, the personal revelation of God in 
Scripture. The personal revelation must of course, for Christians, 
have the priority. And it seems to be true that, while someone 
who starts with a wholly impersonal conception of God will have 
to reject personal conceptions as inadequate or inferior, someone 
who is aware of God as a person will be able to accept the truth 
contained in impersonal ways of speaking or thinking about him 
without inconsistency or loss of anything essential: provided, that 
is, that he is prepared to purify his conception of personality of 
anthropomorphic elements, of everything in it that derives from 
human weakness or simply from the limitations of created being. 


7 He may only have known anything about it through the Christian Gnostics who 
were members of his circle at Rome: but the criticisms summarised here do not 
seem to be aimed at specifically Gnostic ideas. 
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And if he is not prepared to do this, if he remains too simple- 
mindedly biblical in his thinking, the history of Christian thought 
and piety shows only too clearly that he will be in danger of thinking 
and speaking about God as if he was a man, and, sometimes, not 
even a good man, of representing him as the sort of being whom no 
responsible appointing body would choose as the headmaster of a 
school or the bishop of a diocese. 

We must now consider in some detail Plotinus’s doctrine of eros. 
At first sight, and especially if we confine our attention to the two 
treatises where he is particularly concerned to expound the teaching 
of the Symposium and the Phaedrus as he understood it (the early 
I 6 [1] On Beauty and the late II 5 [50] On Love), it looks as if 
Plotinus had completely missed just the point in Plato’s teaching 
that Markus and I have been trying to bring out, the idea of eros 
as creative, or productive of good in others. For instance, in I 6, 
9, 13-15, he uses the metaphor of ‘working on the statue’ from the 
Phaedrus with a very significant change. Plato showed the lover 
working on his beloved to make him more godlike, and becoming 
more godlike himself in the process. Plotinus exhorts the lover of 
absolute beauty to go on working on ‘his own statue’ so as to make 
himself perfect and fit for the final vision.8 And in III 5, I, he dis- 
tinguishes the desire of beauty from the desire of perpetuity, though 
admitting that the objects of the two desires are akin, and places 
the pure desire of beauty, for itself alone, above that which is mixed 
with desire for perpetuity through generation, though asserting 
that both are good and legitimate: this effectively rules out the 
idea that the highest form of eros is essentially productive and 
creative. And further study of the Enneads confirms that for Plotinus 
the eros of aspiration to and union with the Good is a solitary love, 
a love of one for One (to discuss the reasons for this, and the amount 
of truth there is in it, would take us too far from our main theme). 
None the less, if we read him carefully, we shall find that he made 
some important contributions towards developing the meaning of 


eros to the point where it became an appropriate term to use for 
the love of God for men. 


“Cp. W. Theiler’s very pertinent comment on this passage in Plotin Zwischen Plato 
und Stoa, Entretiens Hardt V, Pp. 70. 
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The first point to notice is that the eros for the Good is given 
by the Good. The Good, as we have already seen, creates all things, 
gives them being, by a process at once free and inevitable, and the 
being, which he gives them is a dynamic being which turns back 
towards its source, which looks, tends, strives towards him: and 
in us this movement back to our source is eros, a love given by and 
conforming us to the Good we love. ‘The soul loves him, moved 
by him to love from the beginning.’ (VI 7 [38], 31, 17-18: the whole 
chapter is one of the best expressions of this part of his thought.) 
Furthermore, Plotinus is prepared, with all the qualifications and 
reserves that in his view necessarily apply to any positive terms 
which we use about the transcendent source of being, to say that 
the Good is not only erasmion, lovable, but is eros. “He is at once 
lovable and love and love of himself’ (VI 8 [39], 15, 1). Our soul, 
too, when it is on its way to the Good ‘lifted by the giver of its 
love’, itself becomes eros (VI 7, 22, 10). And its eros persists when it 
reaches its goal of vision and is perfectly conformed to and united 
with the Good, and is then clearly distinguished from oregesthai, 
still aspiring, unsatisfied desire (I 6, 7, 14-19). This is also the 
significance of the distinction between Eros-god and Eros-daemon 
in III 5 (cp. especially 4, 23-25). Plotinus therefore maintains 
two of the most important points in Plato’s doctrine of eros: the 
first, that true eros is always love of the good, a love, that is, that 
carries in it its own principle of regulation and purification, that 
is not just blind passion: and the second, that it is not just un- 
satisfied desire, desire seeking fulfilment, but a love which persists 
when it has attained to union with its beloved, the absolute Good 
which it seeks. And he makes two important additions : one that 
eros is caused by the Good, not only in the sense that he is its 
‘final cause’, its object, but in the sense that he gives it in his eternal 
creative act, which is the creation of dynamic being ‘homed’ on 
him, whose being is constituted by its movement towards him: 
and the other that the Good is himself eros. 

Having reached this point, it might seem natural to our way of 
thinking that Plotinus should go on to say that the eros which is 
the Good extends to all that he causes ; that he should bring to- 
gether his doctrine of the universal free giving of good by the Good 
and his statement that the good is eros; or at least that he should 
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establish some connection between eros and the good pronoia or 
providence which (at a divine level far below the Good) directs 
everything in the universe for the best, as far as the nature of the 
universe allows. But in fact he does nothing of the sort: I, at least, 
can find no indication in the Enneads that he ever thought in terms 
of the Jove of God for his creation or for men. One reason for this is 
that the idea of eros at its highest as procreative or productive of good 
has, as we have seen, dropped out of his account of human love. 
But there is another and more important one. Plotinus is always 
intensely concerned to maintain that God remains unchanged and 
undiminished by his creative giving, that he has no need to produce 
and no need of the beings he produces, that it makes no difference 
to him whether they exist or not. ‘He suffices, and need seek nothing 
beyond himself since he transcends all things: He suffices to himself 
and the others, being what he is’ (VI 7, 37, 29-31). “He does not 
need the things which have come into being from him, but leaves 
them altogether alone, because he needs none of them, but is the 
same as he was before he brought them into being. He would not 
have cared if they had not come into being; and if anything else 
could be derived from him he would not grudge it existence. But 
as it is, it is not possible for anything else to come into being, and 
there is nothing left. He is not all things; if he were he would need 
them: but since he transcends all things he can make them and 
let them exist by themselves while he remains above them’ (V5, 
12, 41-49).° It is clear from this last passage that Plotinus thought 
that his doctrine that God is unaffected by creation excluded any 
idea of divine love or care for creation. And there are two other 
features of his thought which may have helped to keep this idea 
out of his mind. One is the doctrine, found everywhere in the 
Enneads but most fully expounded in III 8 [30], that divine action, 
and the best and most godlike human action, springs directly from 
contemplation, without willing or planning or concentration of 
attention on the activity. A man, in his opinion, will act more 


* There are of course historical reasons for this insistence that God is unaffected by 
what he produces : the influence of Aristotle, reaction against the dynamic materialism 
of orthodox Stoicism, in which the divine substance undergoes an endlessly recurring 
cyclic change in producing and re-absorbing the universe (though Plotinus’s own 
doctrine of divine production probably owes something to the Platonizing Stoicism 


of Posidonius), and reaction against the melodramatic imaginations of Gnosticism 
which he hated so much. 
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virtuously if, instead of thinking ‘I propose to perform the following 
virtuous actions’, he simply concentrates his mind on virtue so 
intensely that the virtuous actions follow naturally and spon- 
taneously as occasion requires. And this, apparently, was not only 
how he thought but how he lived.!° The other is his insistence 
that man’s true self is divine in the sense of being eternal and im- 
passible; it cannot change, nothing can ever really happen to it, 
it has been given all it needs in the eternal act which constitutes 
it in being." This doctrine in its full rigour is held by only Plotinus 
and Porphyry, as is now generally recognised by Neoplatonic 
scholars, and marks them off clearly from their Middle Platonist 
predecessors and later Neoplatonist successors. It would certainly 
tend to prevent Plotinus from feeling any need to postulate a divine 
love and care for man. ' 

This account of Plotinus’s thought brings out very clearly the 
challenge presented to Christian theologians by the degree to which 
the Church has accepted Hellenic religious philosophy. Those 
who follow the Catholic tradition are bound to accept Plotinus’s 
teaching that creation makes no difference to God, that it does not 
react upon him or affect him. They must therefore, when they 
speak of God’s love for us and all created things with proper 
theological precision, make clear that it is a love in which there is 
no passivity, that God feels no need for us and cannot be hurt 
by our rejection of him. The alternative, if we wish to construct a 
really original, un-Hellenic metaphysic of love, is to adopt an 
‘extreme ‘kenotic’ theory of creation, as well as of redemption: 
and this is impossible for Catholics.1* 

Plotinus is the greatest of the Platonists, but in many ways (we 
have just noticed one of the most important ones) his thought 
stands apart from the main Platonic and Neoplatonic tradition. 
When we turn to consider the teaching about eros given by the 
great systematic expounder of later Neoplatonism, Proclus, we 
shall find that it differs from that of Plotinus and is, as I think, in 
some ways closer to the real thought of Plato. Proclus the Platonic 


10 Porphyry, Life, chap. IX. 
11 On this see my Salvation, Plotinian and Christian, DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Spring, 1957, 


. 126-39. sowie : ‘ ; 
rp Cp. the very careful examination of kenotic theologies in P. Henry’s article Kénose 


in Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, letter K. cols 7-162. 
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Successor (i.e. head of the Academy at Athens) lived in a world 
which was officially Christian (his dates are A.D. 410-485), but he 
was, like all the Athenian school of Neoplatonists, an extremely 
stalwart pagan, and I can find no serious evidence of Christian 
influence on his doctrine of eros, which seems to me to be, for all 
the peculiarities of its late Neoplatonist theological setting, an 
authentic development of Plato’s thought on lines which owe 
nothing to the New Testament or Christian theology. In accordance 
with the general character of his philosophy, Proclus limits the 
scope of eros more rigidly than Plotinus. It is only found in one 
particular group of gods and the godlike men who follow them. 
But it is interesting and important for our purpose that he does 
believe in a divine eros which is a particular manifestation of the 
universal divine goodness and moves the gods and their followers 
to work for the salvation of men. His most striking and easily 
accessible passages on eros are in his commentary on Plato’s 
Alcibiades I.° The following will give some idea of his thought 
without plunging us too deeply into the obscure complexities of 
late Neoplatonist theology: 

‘. . . so the whole order of love is for all beings the cause of 
reversion to the divine beauty, on the one hand elevating to, uniting 
with and establishing in it all that is secondary, and on the other 
filling therefrom what lies subsequent to itself and making to shine 
hereon the communications of divine light that proceed from it’ 
(30).14 ‘For after the unitary and primary principle of love and 
triple subsistence and self-perfecting thereof!® appears the manifold 
mass of loves, whence the choirs of angels are filled with their 
participation of love, the bands of spirits through the fullness 
imparted by this god accompany the gods in their ascent to intelligible 


18 Throughout this section I am much indebted to the work on the Alcibiades com- 
mentary of my friend and pupil Mr W. O’Neill, whose translation I quote. 

The numbers are those of Creuzer’s pages, given in the margin of the edition of 
L. G. Westerink (Amsterdam 1954), whose text has been translated by Mr O’Neill. 
** As it would require another article roughly twice the length of this one merely to 
sketch the theology of Proclus, I will simply state my own belief, based on very 
thorough researches by Mr O’Neill, that neither this triplicity nor the mysterious 
three gods who appear later in the commentary (51) on whom the famous triad pistis, 
aletheia, eros, depend, show any influence of Christian theology. The pistis of Proclus 
is not Christian faith but Platonic firm rational confidence: and the triadic structure 
runs through his whole system and has clearly non-Christian origins. Proclus’s angels, 


of course, come from Judaism, via the ‘Chaldean Oracles’ (from which the triads 
also derive). 
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beauty, the armies of heroes revel with the spirits and angels because 
of their sharing in the beautiful, and everything as it were is aroused, 
te-kindled and warmed in respect of “‘the effluence of beauty”. 
Furthermore, men’s souls receive a share of such inspiration, and 
through intimacy with the god are moved with regard to the beauti- 
ful, and descend to the region of coming-to-be for the benefit of 
less perfect souls and out of forethought for those in need of sal- 
vation. For the gods and their followers ‘abiding in their own 
characters”’ benefit and turn back to themselves all that is secondary, 
and men’s souls descending and laying hold on process imitate 
the providence of the gods, which has the form of goodness’ (31-32). 

Here, it seems to me, we have an authentic development of 
Plato’s thought about eros, in particular of the Phaedrus (as often 
in Proclus, this passage has very little to do with the text of 
Alcibiades I 103A on which he is supposed to be commenting: 
it would be unduly polite to call its exegetical foundation ‘insecure’ 
— it is hardly there at all). Eros here is not an acquisitive, grasping, 
self-centred desire. It is a great uniting and harmonising force, 
which spreads down from above through the vast complexities of 
the Proclan divine universe, holding it together and inspiring it in 
the ascent to its source and goal: and it is a force which moves the 
gods and men who share in it to work for the perfection and salvation 
of those less good than themselves. At the end of the second passage 
quoted it is clearly presented as a form of the divine goodness which 
expresses itself as divine providence: that is, we have here the link 
between eros and bonum diffusivum sui which was missing in Plato 
and Plotinus.'® 


16 How positively Proclus understood the supreme Good’s diffusion of itself can be 
seen from the following passage of the Alcibiades commentary : “The Good from 
above — seated as it is beyond the intellectual nature —if it is lawful to say so, 
proceeds to the last limits, and illuminates all things and preserves and adorns all 
things and turns them towards itself’ (181). The ‘if it is lawful to say so’ (ei themis 
eipein) suggests that he thinks this is a bold use of language, which might shock 
some Neoplatonists: it would probably have shocked Plotinus, especially as Proclus 
goes on to make clear that by ‘the last limits’ he means formless matter. In his account 
of the action of the Good which follows it is interesting to note that on the human level 
the return to the Good comes about through fellowship and consultation, and the 
uniting of the many by one good counsellor, to secure that unity and self-sufficiency 
(characteristics of the good), which each individual cannot attain by himself (182). 
Proclus’s dynamic conception of the divine goodness, and his idea of eros as a uniting 
and harmonising force, owe a good deal to the ‘Chaldean Oracles’ (late second 
century A.D.). These, like other theosophical literature of the period, reflect in 
mythical form a type of dynamic Platonism which first appears in Philo: cp. H. 
Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles and Theurgy (Cairo 1956), chap. VI, especially pp. 345-53. 
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In the modern Christian account of philosophic eros with which 
we started, this kind of love was presented as a desire aspiring to 
its divine object with which that object had nothing to do except 
precisely as object of desire, a desire, in fact, like that which moves 
the heavenly spheres in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (1072 a-b). It was 
alleged to be a purely human aspiration, which was not God and 
was not caused by God except as ‘final cause’ or object, and which 
did not result in love of other men for God’s sake. Our examination 
of the ancient evidence for the Platonic doctrine of true or philo- 
sophic eros has shown that Plato, Plotinus and Proclus between 
them present it as a love which is not simply aspiration or un- 
fulfilled desire, because it persists when the lover finds fulfilment 
in union with the object of his love; a love which when it reaches 
fulfilment becomes productive and creative; a love which moves 
the lover to work for the good of his human beloved and find 
his own good in so doing; a love which God is, and which he causes 
in men in the act by which he constitutes them in being; a love 
which expresses the divine goodness in uniting all beings and leading 
them back to their source, and in moving gods, spirits and godlike 
men to work for the salvation of those whom it is their mission 
to help. As we have seen, not all these points of doctrine are to be 
found in the writings of Plato himself, or in any one of his successors: 
and I have tried to indicate the limitations of each. But I think it 
has been shown that the pagan Platonists were able to develop all 
these ideas about eros from Plato’s original insights without any 
help from outside the bounds of the Hellenic philosophical tradition. 
And this is surely enough to make it clear that the conventional 
modern Christian account is inadequate and inaccurate, and that 
Origen and the Greek Christian writers who followed him in this 
were right in thinking that eros in the sense in which it was used 
by the Platonic philosophers was a word which could rightly be 
used for the agape of God revealed in Christ. 

To say that the word could rightly be used by Christians in 
speaking of God’s love for men means that the New Testament 
and the Platonic philosophers were not talking about two essentially 
different kinds of love. It does not, of course, mean that the Christian 
revelation had nothing more to tell us about love than we can find 
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in the philosophers: and if Origen ever thought that it did!” he was 
clearly wrong. In trying to state what that something more is 
which the revelation of Christ has to tell us we must be careful not 
to fall into the common error of Christian apologists of giving a 
distorted or incomplete picture of our own beliefs in order to make 
the contrast with those of others more striking. One such possible 
distortion has already been mentioned, when we were discussing 
Plotinus, that of talking as if we held an extreme ‘kenotic’ view 
of God’s saving action, according to which God can really be made 
to suffer in his divine nature by the creatures for whom he reveals 
his love in the sacrifice of Christ. If we intend to hold the Catholic 
faith, we must, in all our thought and talk about this supreme 
revelation of God’s love, preserve the tremendous antinomy of 
the orthodox teaching about the God-Man, that, at the moment 
when Christ was dying on the Cross for the salvation of the world, 
he was sustaining cross and world in being in the unbroken, eternal, 
peace and glory of the Trinity. And another distortion is possible 
on the other side, if we lay an emphasis on the total undeserving- 
ness, the worthlessness of the sinful men for whom Christ died 
which can only be justified by the heretical doctrine of total depravity. 
The metaphysical undeservingness of man, so to speak, is firmly 
established in the Neoplatonism of Plotinus. All that he is, is given, 
and he has no independent good which will justify him in saying 
to the Good ‘I deserve and have a right to demand my salvation’. 
And according to Catholic teaching sinful man has still a created, 
given, worth simply because he is man. The lost sheep is still a 
sheep: the lost coin still bears the image, however dirty and defaced. 
Christ died for sinners, but for sinners to whom he had given in 
creating them a worth which all their efforts could not altogether 
_ destroy. But, after all, when we have done our best to talk in terms 
of sound theology and not of rhetorical piety, when we have refused 
to draw an unhistorically and untheologically exaggerated contrast 
between the Christian God who suffers for utterly worthless sinners 
and the passionless deity of the philosophers who only gives the 
good their due, the distance between the speculations of the Platonists 


1 Cp. Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy, pp. 89-90. I do not now feel at all as sure 
as Dr Markus and most modern scholars that Origen misinterpreted the eros- 


passage in Ignatius Romans vii, 1. 
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and the revelation of God’s love in Christ remains great enough 
to satisfy any reasonable Christian and to convince any reasonable 
unbeliever that Christianity has something to offer which cannot 
be found elsewhere. The Christian revelation gives us a new kind 
of assurance. Faith in Christ is something very different from assent 
to the conclusion of a philosophical speculation about God’s love 
(though it does not destroy or contradict that assent). This would 
remain true even if Christ had done no more than live out the 
myth of some pagan ‘saviour’ and confirm with his authority the 
teachings of some pagan philosophers. The fact that he, the In- 
carnate Son of God, had really done and taught these things would 
still have made all the difference. The essential uniqueness of 
Christianity lies, not in any theory about love or anything else, 
but in the fact of Christ. But the revelation of God’s love in the 
Incarnation and Redemption does really show us that it has a depth, 
intensity and universality far beyond anything that anyone ever 
thought or imagined. It far surpasses, though it does not contradict, 
the conclusions of the philosophers. The proclamation of the good 
news that God has shown his love for us by becoming man and 
living, dying and rising again for us, made without exaggeration 
and with all necessary theological safeguards, at once enlarges 
our understanding of divine, and human, love beyond the limits 
set to it by natural experience. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


Another late Neoplatonist who found in Plato’s Phaedrus the 
idea that philosophic eros should move us to work for the good 
of our fellow-men was Hierocles, who lectured at Alexandria from 
about 420, and had been a pupil of Plutarch the Great of Athens 
who taught Syrianus, the master of Proclus, and, in his extreme 
old age, Proclus himself. Hierocles was a very old-fashioned Platon- 
ist, whose thought was curiously little affected by Plotinian and 
post-Plotinian developments. It is probable, though not certain, 
that he was influenced at some points by Jewish or Christian ideas. 
But the passage in which he interprets the ‘philosophic paederasty’ 
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of the Phaedrus is so completely Platonic in thought and context 
that it would be unreasonable to suspect any Christian influence 
here. It is preserved by Photius in his Bibliotheca (cod. 251, pp. 
464-66 Bekker). Hierocles takes (wrongly) the ‘genuine philosopher’ 
and the ‘philosophic lover’ of Phaedrus 249A as two distinct people. 
The first is a contemplative utterly detached from the affairs of this 
world, according to the philosophic idea of Plotinus. The second is 
identified with the philosopher-rulers of the Republic. He is just as 
genuine a contemplative as the other, but he tries to impart to 
others the intelligible goods he contemplates and bases a political 
and educative activity on his contemplation. Being a lover means 
caring for his fellow-men and bringing beauty and order into the 
lives of his kindred. And, Hierocles says, the two kinds of life, 
the purely contemplative and the contemplative-loving, are equal 
in honour and lead those who live them back equally quickly to 
the divine world (cp. W. Theiler’s remarks on this passage in his 
paper, already cited, in Entretiens Hardt V, p. 68, where he draws 
the contrast with the teaching of Plotinus which Hierocles certainly 
intended). 


[Prof. Gray’s article, ‘Pain, Consciousness and Death’, announced 
for this issue, is unavoidably held over until July — ED.] 
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PHILOSOPHY AND INTEGRITY 


by 
JOHN COULSON 


Anyone who reflects upon the academic upheavals associated with 
Ludwig Wittgenstein and Dr Leavis is bound to be struck by certain 
similarities. They brought to the fields of philosophy and literature 
respectively qualities which have usually been associated with 
religious and political revivals: an intense moral earnestness and — 
equally Gladstonian— an unremitting attention to detail, allied 
to a power, almost Cromwellian, to produce not mere followers 
but Ironsides determined to seek out and compel the submission 
of all their opponents. 

Biographical material on such men is especially welcome, par- 
ticularly to those of us who know them principally through their 
disciples, and Professor Malcolm’s memoir! is of such interest 
that one’s regret is that it is not thrice its length. Wittgenstein was 
(one is surprised to discover) quite unlike what his followers would 
lead us to anticipate: he was not squat, dark, violent and elderly, 
but one who looked much younger than he really was and more 
like the conventional notion of a poet than a philosopher: ‘his 
face, lean and brown, his profile aquiline and strikingly beautiful’. 
But — and here we are not surprised — his look was concentrated. 
The moral earnestness is there all right, but we soon find ourselves 
beginning to understand something of its compelling quality. 

At the age of twenty-three, in 1912, he inherited a large fortune 
but, after the war when he served in the Austrian army, he gave 
away all his money and took up (the phrase is characteristic) the 
vocation of a village schoolmaster; he had already written the 
Tractatus. He was not, however, to achieve any settled career or 
home until he came to England in 1929, where with some inter- 
ruptions he lived until his death in 1951. These ‘interruptions’ help 


Ludwig Wittgenstein. A memoir by Norman Malcolm, with a biographical sketch 
by G. H. von Wright. Oxford. 
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to fill in the character: he not only toyed with becoming a monk, 
but during the second world war, while Professor of Philosophy at 
Cambridge, he went off to become a porter at Guy’s Hospital and 
later a laboratory assistant in Newcastle. After his retirement 
from the chair at Cambridge in 1947, he lived for a time in a hut 
on the Galway coast, where his talent for taming birds became 
legendary. 

Destined to be the source of legends — that he delivered his 
lectures while lying on the floor, that on his retirement he herded 
goats in Turkey — Wittgenstein was almost the complete anti- 
thesis of the conventional don, as this description of one his Saturday 
evening ‘at-homes’ testifies: 

‘Although these meetings were less formal than his classes, in 
the sense that coming late was not an offence and consistent attend- 
ance was not required, nevertheless their atmosphere was serious 
to the point of solemnity. Normally about half-a-dozen people 
came. As we arrived one by one we found Wittgenstein sitting in 
silence in his canvas deck-chair, greeting no one, his face stern, 
apparently engrossed in serious reflection. No one dared to break 
the silence with an idle remark. We sat quietly as if absorbed in 
thought. Peter Geach once observed that it had the appearance 
of a Quaker prayer meeting. It took nerve to shatter this silence 
by introducing a topic.’ 

Seated in his plain wooden chair, in rooms whose walls were 
completely bare and whose furniture was a card table, three chairs, 
a metal safe for manuscripts and a canvas cot, Wittgenstein would 
carry out a visible struggle with his thoughts, interspersed by 
frequent and prolonged periods of silence. So great was the strain 
when he had finished that he would rush off to the cinema, where 
he would sit in the very first row of the seats so that the screen 
could occupy his entire field of vision. 

That his effect upon his students was awe-inspiring can be judged 
from the following incident. During the war Professor Malcolm, 
then serving with the U.S. Navy, had obtained thirty-five hours 
leave to revisit Cambridge. He called upon Wittgenstein. ‘He 
merely nodded to me, rather grimly, and asked me to sit down. 
We sat in silence for a long time.’ At supper Wittgenstein asked 
Malcolm if he liked powdered eggs: ‘Knowing how he valued 
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sincerity, I told him in truth I thought they were dreadful. He 
did not like this reply, and he muttered something to the effect 
that if they were good enough for him, they were good enough 
for me.’ 

This memoir does more than provide amusing anecdotes; it 
confirms, for example, what one had suspected from a reading of 
Philosophical Investigations — that Wittgenstein was much in- 
terested in problems of aesthetics. These were among the most 
frequently discussed topics at his weekly at-homes. It also helps 
to account for Wittgenstein’s refreshingly unacademic and direct 
style. Augustine, Pascal, Kierkegaard (not Newman) were the 
writers whom he esteemed; and he is frequently exhorting his 
correspondents to put aside Mind ‘with all its impotency and 
bankruptcy’ in favour of what he called ‘American detective mags’, 
which he read inordinately. 

What emerges from this memoir is Wittgenstein’s fundamental 
distrust of academic philosophising, as witnessed by his methods, 
by his recurrent revulsions from university life, his studied rejection 
of its social conventions, and above all by his exhortations to his 
friends to go off and do something useful. They are told that ‘a 
normal human being could not be a university teacher, and also 
an honest and serious person’, and they are even warned against 
marrying lady-philosophers. 

To move from this memoir to Ernest Gellner’s Words and Things® 
is to consider further the gulf between Wittgenstein and the majority 
of contemporary British professional philosophers. This book 
purports to describe those concealed factors, those ‘mechanisms 
of the institutional and social influences on thought’, which cause 
philosophers to choose their problems and their criteria of solution, 
of rigour and of permissible evidence. It is, therefore, more properly 
an essay in social anthropology; and thus much is made clear in 
the ninth and seminal chapter of the book, so that it is a pity that 
Dr Gellner has attempted the additional task of trying to fight the 
philosophers on their own ground, by extracting and then lengthily 
refuting what no one can be persuaded to accept: a doctrine common 
to all practitioners of linguistic analysis. 


* Words and Things. A critical account of Linguistic Philosophy and a stud in 
Ideology by Ernest Gellner. Gollancz. 
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The general charge against this book has been, therefore, that 
it was merely journalism masquerading as philosophical analysis, 
and that its popularity was the result of the adroit use of the 
correspondence columns of The Times to persuade professional 
philosophers to do there what they had officially refused to do in 
Mind, to give the book an almost daily series of reviews. But the 
mud sticks. To the charges of being sheep with mincing machines, 
purveyors of conspicuous triviality and of discussing what silly 
people mean when they say silly things has been added the indignity 
of a Times leader, headed ‘Words about Words’, in which reference 
is made to an ‘esoteric cult’ which ‘possesses enviable academic 
patronage’ and has reduced philosophy ‘to the technical triviality 
of secular scholasticism’. 

There are a number of grounds on which an extra-philosophical 
examination of the activities of a group of philosophers would 
be justified: if, for example, there were a widespread suspicion 
that these philosophers were seeming to conceal preferences in 
their philosophy and to shy away from making them sufficiently 
explicit, that they were unprepared to accept in their lives and 
conduct the full consequences of what they had advanced in their 
writings, or that they were influenced in their choice of method 
by factors which arose not from the nature of the subject itself 
but from other considerations. 

Furthermore, to entertain such suspicions would not be to imply 
a charge of disingenuousness ——we know too much about the 
mechanism of psychological suppression; it would, for example, 
be quite reasonable to suggest that, since most contemporary 
philosophising takes place within the walls of our universities, the 
nature and demands of university teaching and examining will 
set limits to what is discussed and how it is presented; and that, 
however deep the influence of a Wittgenstein or a Leavis becomes, 
they will always remain academic misfits, since the tendency of a 
university is to prefer a critical tolerance to an absorbed and 
passionate single-mindedness. 

But, it may be argued, revolution and reform are part of the 
abiding dialectic of university life. Did not the then Provost of 
Oriel refer to Newman’s election into a fellowship as a blow against 
‘the quackery of the schools’ and against ‘the narrow and almost 
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technical routine of public examination’? Yet such a defence 
concedes that a university community has a character, and that 
like Middlemarch it may be ‘a dragon with a collective society at 
its back’, ready and able to swallow up comfortably the effects of 
any stray, idiosyncratic talent. The contemporary philosopher’s 
preference for religious unbelief and his distaste for metaphysics 
may well be derived initially from extra-philosophical pressures. 
What the layman is entitled to know is whether it is merely a 
coincidence that men who can dismiss the claim ‘God exists’ 
as a logical mistake, or who define their own religion — when 
they become what they call ‘theists— as an intention to carry 
out certain behaviour policies (while entertaining— but not 
asserting — the truth of certain stories), have so much in common. 
Ever sensitive to the tone of what is said, the literary ear detects 
in so much contemporary writing about religion a peculiar amalgam 
of sophistication and naiveté—a specifically sub-urban quality. 
Have these little men had the big experiences which they so con- 
fidently explain away? 

Dr Gellner’s case, in so far as I understand it, appears to have a 
bearing on this question. Put very briefly, it goes somewhat like this. 
It certainly is more than a coincidence that linguistic analysis is 
practised by a class of persons anxious to reside in North Oxford 
and unambitious for extra-Oxonian recognition. The practice of 
analysis permits tutors to evade the teacher’s traditional function 
of teaching in favour of acting as mid-wives for ideas incapsulated 
in the pupil. If what they do is acceptable to their colleagues, it 
need have no relation to the outer world, which is, anyway, hope- 
lessly infected with linguistic error. Consequently, Gellner concludes, 
this very absence of any external court of appeal ‘may make the 
strength of local pressures almost irresistible’. 

If there is any substance in this charge, then it is indeed possible 
that an undergraduate might come to assume, as Gellner suggests, 
that ‘the best kind of thought is minute, pedantic, dull, dictated 
by common sense, and conversely that ideas [and one would wish 
to add ‘beliefs’] are generally products of carelessness and confusion.’ 

It would be interesting to know how far Wittgenstein would 
have agreed with this analysis of the consequences of contemporary 
academic life, and how far his own strictures were based upon a 
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similar response. He was no mere comfortable agnostic, who 
draws the line in conformity with social convention, the linguistic 
usage of the Oxford Dictionary or some other vestige of a residual 
and unacknowledged conservatism. Real scepticism is never-ending; 
it is like the shirt of Nessus; it is a perpetual agony, or it is nothing. 
It was so for Wittgenstein, as the memoir testifies; and although 
it is feasible to urge that the scope of his philosophical enquiry was 
too narrowly conceived, it was certainly a penetration in depth in 
which nothing was suppressed: hence the agony, the long silences 
and the indifference to convention. 

The methods remain, although without his unrelenting integrity 
they may very well produce the results which Dr Gellner describes ; 
but what is psychologically most interesting about this integrity 
are its characteristics, since it seems neither to derive from the 
university nor to flourish in it, but to find such a community inimical ; 
and this is what distinguishes the impact of a Wittgenstein or a 
Leavis from that of a Newman. 

Indeed the principal value of these two books is to document 
and underline the consequences of that failure to agree on funda- 
mentals which Newman held to be the chief threat to a liberal 
education. Denied that comprehensiveness of view which such 
agreement provides, men may very well fail to acquire a truly 
philosophical knowledge in the traditional sense and become mere 
annotators, unable to rise above a series of quibbling footnotes to 
the moral and political muddles of their time. Housed no longer 
in integrated academic communities, but in ‘a sort of bazaar, or 
pantechnicon, in which wares of all kinds are heaped together for 
sale in stalls independent of each other’ (the prophecy is Newman’s), 
they cannot perhaps be blamed when they fail to possess and there- 
fore to transmit that ‘enlargement of mind’, that integrity, which 
is the hallmark of a liberal education; but under such circumstances 
can we expect either philosophy or literary criticism to be taught 
or regarded otherwise than as merely a technique? And if we 
object to the consequences, it is probably to works of a more 
sociological nature, of which the ‘Idea of a University’ is the proto- 
type, that we must turn for our explanation. 
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by 
V. A. McCLELLAND 


‘SUCH as I am, to my own amazement, I stand — so far as I can 
discern — alone in conviction, in hope, and in resolution, in the 
wilderness of this modern world. . . I, a man clothed in soft raiment; 
I, a reed shaken by the wind, have this message to all men again 
intrusted to me. Behold, the axe is laid to the root of the tree.’ 


Thus wrote John Ruskin in 1875 in the fifty-eighth Letter of that 
book of Messianic meanderings and prophetic imprecations, Fors 
Clavigera. It is in this book alone, with its fragmentary allusions 
and at times incoherent self-revelations, that we can really discover 
the basic driving-force of Ruskin’s life. It is, indeed, a strange book, 
and it was written at a time when Ruskin’s health was in constant 
danger from recurring spasms of what was perhaps mania-depression. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that many modern critics, including 
at times even Leon and Frederic Harrison, have seen in it many 
of the symptoms of a disordered brain. 

In reading through the ninety-six Letters into which the book 
is divided, one shrinks from the intemperate egocentricity of the 
work, its fantasy, its whimsical imagery, its violent and denunciatory 
vein when dealing with established institutions. One soon begins 
to question if this is really the work of a man reputed to have 
spent his life in the service of the oppressed and the needy. For 
there was hardly a reforming movement during his lifetime, whether 
moral, social or esthetic, with which he was not in some way 
associated. He was a lifelong friend of Dean Liddell, of Sir Henry 
Ackland, Sir Charles Newton; he studied geology under Buckland 
and through him was brought into close contact with both Darwin 
and Daubeny; he studied glaciation with Forbes and made the 
reputation of Turner as the best and greatest artist of his day; he 
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argued with Thomas Carlyle and became a disciple of Maurice 
and the Christian Socialists; he campaigned against neopaganism 
and Renaissance art and preached social and religious reform from 
his Oxford Chair. All these movements were imbued with the 
current Zeitgeist and held great hopes for the future of the country, 
but when we read Fors Clavigera we find these hopes rudely cast 
aside; we are left with a terrifying view of the degradation to which 
we have sunk and prognostications of evil yet to come. And yet 
Ruskin regarded the book as his true ‘apologia’. 

In the book, unlike the earlier treatises on Art, we find no figurative 
language, no obscurity of style, no vagaries of diction even when he 
is offering nostrums of the most questionable kind. Never again 
can such a book be written, with its ramblings, its weird associations 
and odd juxtapositions. It has been compared to a thunderstorm. 
The reader climbs a hill in the gathering gloom; there are swirling 
clouds all around him, black and ominous; but when he reaches 
the pinnacle, he can still see patches of irridescent light, and for a 
few fleeting moments he feels as though he is on Mount Olympus 
in company with the Gods gazing sorrowfully on the puerilities 
of the men beneath. 

The requisite for a true understanding of Fors Clavigera is 
to remember that it is intended to be ironical; it attacks with sur- 
prising gentleness at times and with amazing brutality at others 
the conditions of modern life and the hopes and desires of deluded 
men. Ruskin himself gives us the key to its true interpretation 
when he states in the sixty-second Letter: ‘If I took off the harlequin’s 
mask for a moment you would say I was simply mad’. It is, then, 
with this thought in mind that we must read the book. Without 
this approach a true appreciation would be impossible as we see 
if we glance, for instance, at the eighty-second Letter. This begins 
by discussing a fable and then proceeds with an appreciation of 
Fielding the novelist, an attack on corporal punishment, a sentence 
or two about Miiller’s Dorians, a castigation of Manchester as a 
city sterile in the arts, a reference to Plato’s Laws and a word or 
two about deicide. Thoughts such as these pour rapidly forth in 
bewildering and intoxicating array, sentence after sentence. They 
are obviously the ironical outpourings of a poet and must be 
read as poetry. 
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A further example of this apparent lack of homogeneity occurs 
in the sixth Letter. Here we are told that hyacinths growing in 
Bagley Wood, near Oxford, ‘have something to do with the battle 
of Marathon, and if you knew it, are of much more vital interest 
to you than even the Match Tax’. Where are we to search for the 
sequence of thought here? Apparently the wild hyacinths are 
asphodels, the perfume of the Gods, and the heroes of Marathon 
were laid to rest among them. The English artisan would receive 
more lasting profit from a study of the Greek city-state than from 
demonstrating against a primitive purchase-tax. But the comparison 
does not stop there. Ruskin goes on to reflect on the nature of the 
working-man, the condition of Parliament in his day and the 1871 
riots in Paris. That such material could proceed from a contempla- 
tion of hyacinths in the wood at Bagley is indicative of the mind 
of the poet rather than that of the philosopher. 

The twenty-fourth Letter deals ostensibly with the subject of 
Christmas, but it ranges over the significance of his own name, 
the beauty of the stars and Greek astronomy, a story to recount 
while kissing under the mistletoe, religious over-eating at Christmas, 
the Puritan Sabbath, Dante, the Crystal Palace, Phlegethon, Usury, 
the Minotaur of Crete, the vices of lust and anger, the Koran, 
Theseus and Ariadne and Christmas pudding, ‘an Egyptian dish’. 
The thought of Christmas pudding leads to a discussion of Biblical 
food, and in turn leads to moral reflections on the theme that men 
cannot live by bread alone. From here we turn to the Last Supper 
and then to neglecting the poor, and the Letter ends with an attack 
on blood sports. 

There is, however, beneath the superficial violence a deeper 
coherence. From his tenderest years, Ruskin was imbued with a 
deep admiration and yearning for beauty, in art, in nature, in morality, 
and to him the greatest enemy of this beauty was cruelty. He would 
fit into his category of cruelty such different things as war, blood 
sports, boxing, modern industrialism, capital and corporal punish- 
ment, experimentation on animals, the strict Sabbath and the rigid 
puritanical religion under which he had been nurtured. His whole 
life was a war against such cruelty. It will be remembered that it 
was the proposal to establish a physiological laboratory in con- 
nection with the Museum at Oxford in which vivisection could be 
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practised that led to Ruskin’s resignation from the Slade Professor- 
ship in 1884. In fact, Ruskin’s attitude to nature and animal life 
is an intensely personal experience. An all-benign and loving Creator 
has clothed nature with beauty —a reflection merely of the divine 
Beauty which is himself — and the animal world with its life. As 
such these were sacrosanct to Ruskin, but this religious belief of 
his led him into danger when he began to treat them as if they were 
real extensions of the divine Power. In Praeterita he declares: ‘clouds 
and mountains have been life to me’, and adds that his destiny has 
been wrapped up in them. And again in the same book (ii, 94, 1886) 
he refers to ‘many and many an hour of precious time and perfect 
sight . . . spent . . . in thus watching skies’ and adds: ‘much was 
learned, which is of no use now to anybody; but for me it is only 
a sorrowful memory, and to others an old man’s fantasy’. Although 
we can detect a note of despondency in this reflection, it is the 
despondency of the zealot filled with what might have been, rather 
than the despair of the disillusioned disciple. This close identification 
of Ruskin’s finer religious sentiments with the world of nature is 
illustrated more clearly by a remark in Praeterita (ii, 159) which 
informs us that he ‘had no part nor lot in the privileges of the 
saints; but, on the contrary, had such share only in the things of 
God, as well-conducted beasts and serenely-minded birds had’. 

It is this belief in the religious significance of the beauty in nature 
that led him to his major error in the appreciation of art. In The 
Crown of Wild Olive, he declared that ‘in all my past work, my 
endeavour has been to show that good architecture is essentially 
religious — the production of a faithful and virtuous, not of an 
infidel and corrupted people’. He goes on: ‘I have had also to show 
that good architecture is not ecclesiastical . . . Good architecture 
has always been the work of the commonality, not of the clergy. . . 
It is the manly language of a people inspired by resolute and common 
purpose, and rendering resolute and common fidelity to the legible 
laws of an undoubted God.’ 

Of course, it simply is not true. A sex-engrossed, depraved and 
lascivious society could yet produce Titian, Tintoretto and Perugino. 
Ruskin held that ‘beauty is the concrete final expression of rightness’ 
and that a corrupt age will produce corrupt art. A certain aspect 
of the inspiration of Greek sculpture was inspired by a lascivious 
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perversion, but it is esthetically great; no one would contend that~ 
our best music was only produced in times of outstanding religious ~ 
fervour. And the same holds good for architecture. The Pantheon 
was given to us in the corruption of Hadrian’s reign, and at home 
St Paul’s Cathedral was a product of the age of the later Stuarts — 
an epoch in our history which can be described as neither virtuous 
nor religious. 

It we allow all this, however, we must still subscribe to Ruskin’s 
contention that the art-forms produced by a nation are often 
indicative of the state of the soul of that nation and pregnant with 
omens for the future. 

It was this fundamental belief that nature and art were the surest 
ways to reach God and that art itself in order to be great must 
reflect the light of virtuous minds in a virtuous age that led Ruskin 
into Utopian dreams for the betterment of the working-class. 
How reminiscent of Rousseau is the sixth chapter of part two of 
The Stones of Venice: ‘Men may be beaten, chained, tormented, 
yoked like cattle, slaughtered like summer flies, and yet remain in 
one sense, and the best sense, free. But to smother their souls within 
them, to blight and hew into rotting pollards the suckling branches 
of their human intelligence, to make the flesh and skin, which, 
after worm’s work on it, is to see God, into leathern thongs to 
yoke machinery with, this is to be slave-masters indeed.’ 

It was this sudden transformation of Ruskin the philosopher, 
poet and art critic into Ruskin the social-reformer that brought 
him into contact with the greatest Catholic ‘Socialist’ of the period, 
Henry Edward Manning. In writing to Miss Susan Beever in 
September 1880, Ruskin referred to Manning as ‘my darling 
Cardinal’ and contended that if anyone could ever convert him to 
Rome, that man would be Manning. They met at the meetings of 
the Metaphysical Society and Ruskin regularly visited the Cardinal 
at Archbishop’s House. They worked together on the Committee 
for the Unemployed and on the Committee for the Relief of Paris. 
On the publication of Fors Clavigera, which Manning described 
as like ‘the beating of one’s heart in nightmare’, he wrote to Ruskin, 
and his letter shows how the two men thought alike on social 
problems. Manning declared: ‘With a theist I have sympathy, with 
an atheist or an agnostic I can find no Human hand or heart to 
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lay hold of. What room for the K&Aov or “pulchrum’”, physical, 
moral, spiritual, ideal in men who feel that they may be the sons 
of an ape . . . Your Fors is a vigorous and human protest against 
this degradation of man and of Society; which next after the Church 
is God’s greatest work.’ Soon Ruskin was visiting Burne-Jones’s 
studio in company with Manning. He wrote to him in 1860: ‘There 
are few people now left for me in the world whose illness troubles 
me: yours does, both for my own heart’s sake, and in its anxiety 
for the good of the Christian Church’. 

Although the friendship remained unclouded until the end, Ruskin 
never really appreciated Catholic doctrinal theology, for he was 
captivated by her liturgy, her art and her obvious warmth but by 
nothing more. She was attractive to him as a result of the strict 
Puritanical upbringing which he had endured. He could understand 
and sympathise with a convert such as Manning, but he could find 
no affinity with Newman. A letter to Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
of 13th May 1861 reveals how out of sympathy with Newman he 
was. Manning understood his position too well to hope for more 
than a benevolent interest. 

In 1854 Ruskin was working with the Christian Socialists, 
Maurice, Thomas Hughes, Charles Kingsley and Furnivall, in 
establishing the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, 
London, and it was from this that the University Extension Move- 
ment was born. There followed a number of philanthropic schemes, 
all doomed to failure, but embued with his great zest and passionate 
desire to do something for the workman. He was encouraged by 
William Morris, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones with whom he passed 
many hours in scheming. 

On Ruskin’s first appointment to the Slade Professorship of Fine 
Art at Oxford in 1870 he transformed the Chair into a pulpit, and 
although he lectured on many things few of them were directly 
concerned with art. He now possessed a public platform whence he 
could propound his own peculiar religious philosophy and social 
dogma, a platform from which he was likely to be heard. For the 
ten years or so in which he held the Chair he was able to pour 
forth all his most cherished ideas about the connection between 
ethics and art. ‘All the arts, founded on religion, and sculpture 
chiefly, are here in England effete and corrupt to a degree which 
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arts never were in the history of mankind’, he declared in 1870. 
In his lectures in 1872 he spent much time in castigating the study 
of the living nude form and condemned it as a corrupting influence 
on the young. In the Oxford lectures of 1873 much time was devoted 
to the condemnation of blood sports and the chase. Ruskin’s work 
and influence at Oxford were not profound in so far as the subject 
of his Chair was concerned, but his personal influence on the 
cultivation of taste and ideals was unsurpassed. People did not 
crowd his lectures to appreciate art but to appreciate Ruskin. He 
became a kind of oracle from which poured forth the diagnoses 
of the evils of society and their antidotes. He was a second Elias 
calling the nation to repent before it was too late. 

In Fors Clavigera we can discern intimations of all this. It has 
this inestimable value that it enables us to view so varied a life 
not only through the author’s own eyes but as a unified and unifying 
whole. And Ruskin was one of the seminal minds of his age. ‘A 
snowdrop was to me’, he writes in Praeterita, ‘as to Wordsworth, 
part of the Sermon on the Mount . . . With Shelley, I loved blue 
sky and blue eyes’, and hence he is able to add: ‘I grew also daily 
more sure that the peace of God rested on all the dutiful hearts of 
the laborious poor.’ 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH MONKS 


by 
DOM HUGH AVELING 


WE must first be clear about the scale of the educational problem 
which confronted the authorities of the English Benedictine Con- 
gregation in the eighteenth century. The following table, compiled 
from Allanson’s MS. History of the English Congregation, shows 
the size of juniorates. The figures in brackets in the four right- 
hand columns are the numbers of juniors included in the total for 
that monastery. 


Total On Total St St St Lamb- 
Date of the of Gregory's Laurence’s, Edmund’s, _ spring 
Monks Mission Juniors Douay  Dieulouard Paris 
1621 98 39 24 30(14) 15) 12(7) 
1625 131 46 31 45(24) 1703) 12) 
1629 134 53 21 36 (12) 22 (8) 10 (2) 
1633-138 60 15 24 (5) 20(5) 14 (5) 
1639 —s-‘1I7 63 10 20 (9) 13 (0) 9 (1) 
1641 19 57 II 17 (2) 10 (0) 20 (9) 
1645 117 54 10 25 (8) 12 40)o 5 14 (2) 
1649 108 44 8 20 (6) 13,(0)-——= 5 (i) 6 (1) 
1653. ~—«‘TI0 49 20 23 (8) 12(3) 14 (6) 8 (3) 
LOS7"~ FLO 47 18 23 (6) 13(4) 15(4) 12(4) 
1661 118 50 19 19 (5) 15 (2) 20 (7) 10 (4) 
1666 114 52) 21 15 (3) 15 (4) 18 (6) 17 (8) 
1669 108 62 16 14 (5) 17 (8) 17 (2) 16 (1) 
1673 «114 52 28 27 (8) 7,(4) = 2-17. (5) 2 (ED 
1677 ~—«I:17 50 19 21 (5) 14(2)- ~~ 20 (7) 21-(5) 
1681 III 48 13 18 (6) 14(1) 21 (4) 19 (2) 
1685 131 59 43 a2 5) ees Gy) eee Oy 21011) 
1689 148 56 43 25 (14) G90 16105) 2531, (13) 25 (11) 
1693-159 70 34 27 (8) 17(5) 25 (12) 29 (9) 
1697 146 71 22 26 (7) 15(5) 18(5) 28 (5) 
1701 149 70 23 26 (9) 14(0)  24(10) 25 (4) 
1705 146 76 23 ZO ymme yt 20) dng: 23.43). 9428 (9) 
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Date 


1710 
1713 
1717 
1721 
1725 
1729 
7/88} 
1737 
1741 
1745 
1749 
1753 
1757 
1761 
1765 
1769 
1773 
1777 
1781 
1785 
1789 
1794 
1798 
1802 
1806 
1810 
1814 
1818 


Total On Total 
of _the of 
Monks Mission Juniors 
142 79 15 
138 74 16 
I4I ae: 18 
126 73 8 
125 70 15 
120 66 rips 
117, 66 18 
109 54 23 
110 48 17 
110 46 18 
108 47 II 
104 49 14 
104 44 19 
117 49 31 
114 50 23 
118 57 15 
115 53 14 
112 51 18 
110 45 9 
108 50 8 
112 48 17 
106 56 21 
101 54 14 
92 52 9 
98 53 8 
81 48 14 
82 50 at 
80 44 19 
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St St 


Gregory’s Laurence’s, Edmund’s, 


Douay Dieulouard 


23 (5) 13 (4) 
16 (4) 17 (6) 
15 (5) 14 (2) 
12 (3) 9 (0) 
14 (4) 8 (2) 
13 (2) 10 (3) 
14 (4) 10 (3) 
16 (7) 12 (6) 
16 (3) 15 (6) 
16 (4) 12 (3) 
16 (3) 10 (2) 
16 (3) 12 (4) 
17 (4) 9 (4) 
20 (9) 15 (9) 
23 (7) 10 (6) 
23 (7) 15 (4) 
20 (6) 12 (1) 
18 (3) 14 (4) 
Dee) 1 (1) 
16 (2) 22) 
15 (2) 14 (5) 


25 (12) 
12 (7) 8 (1) 
13 (4) 5 (0) 
II (4) 7 (4) 


14 (7) 12 (7) 
19 (14) FEAQ) 
20(14) 10 (5) 


St 


Paris 


16 (3) 
18 (2) 
16 (4) 
14 (1) 
14 (5) 
13 (5) 
17 (8) 
13 (3) 
14 (2) 
14 (4) 
12 (3) 
12 (4) 
17 (8) 
13 (5) 
13 (3) 
14 (3) 
14 (1) 
13 (0) 
II (2) 
10 (0) 
14 (4) 


5 (0) 
5 (0) 
5 (0) 
3 (0) 


Lamb- 
spring 


253) 
18 (4) 
24 (7) 
21 (4) 
19 (4) 
18 (2) 
21 (3) 
21 (7) 
19 (6) 
20 (7) 
21 (3) 
18 (3) 
21 (3) 
20 (8) 
21 (7) 
15 (1) 
20 (6) 
22 (11) 
22 (4) 
21 (3) 
23 (6) 
23 (9) 
25 (6) 
20 (5) 
15 (0) 
12 (0) 
9 (0) 
™ 


These figures —in spite of the fact that those for most of the 
seventeenth century must remain open to question in some details 
— give a fair impression of the man-power situation in the Con- 
gregation. Throughout the two centuries, novices came originally 
from all parts of England. In some four-fifths of the cases Allanson 
gives their place or county of origin. The proportion is seventy-six 
Northerners to eighty Southerners. Vocations came from every part 
of the South with some slight preponderance of those from the 
West. In the North the proportions were: Lancashire thirty, 
* This table does not take account of St Edmund’s cell at La Celle (used as a novitiate) 


or the comparatively short-lived establishment at St Malo — which had no juniors. 
See Allanson MS. History of the English Benedictine Congregation at Ampleforth. 
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Yorkshire twenty-five, Durham and Northumberland sixteen. The 
very great majority of novices came immediately from the Colleges 
attached to the monasteries, which were, except for St Gregory’s 
at most periods and the colleges at Lambspring and Dieulouard 
very occasionally, meant to be schools for postulants. The peak 
period of vocations clearly began during the Commonwealth and 
reached its greatest height during James II’s reign. This swelled the 
Congregation by fifty per cent and so large a growth must have 
affected so small a body greatly. One immediate result was a large 
increase in the number of missioners. Hitherto there had been 
twice as many Benedictines in the Southern Province as in the 
Northern. The influx was directed to the North, making numbers 
even by the 1720’s. For some reason the preponderance of the 
Northern Province grew steadily after 1750, and by 1794 there 
twice as many monks in the North as in the South. 

But the boom in vocations died away by 1700; the Congregation 

was feeling a man-power shortage by the 1730’s, and the number 
of missioners declined sharply to a record low level in 1757. There 
was a remarkable influx of vocations in the 1760’s, which fell away 
again. One reason for the decline may well have been the imposition 
on the Congregation by the French Government of a regulation 
forbidding professions under the age of twenty-one. The Revolution 
and the dissolution of the monasteries inevitably brought difficulties, 
which were offset fortunately by the success of resettlement in 
England. 
_ The average monk was professed at the age of eighteen and then 
began the course of two years of Philosophy and four years of 
Theology prescribed by the Constitutions since 1617. The ruling 
authorities of the Congregation appointed Masters of Theology 
and lectors in Philosophy in the monasteries until the 1780’s when 
this right passed to the Priors. 

The authorities generally supervised the education of monks, and 
the President’s permission was required before a Prior could send 
any of his subjects to a University. General Chapters pressed fairly 
constantly for a more centralised system. In the seventeenth century 
Presidents several times expressly selected lists of monks who were 
to be sent to Universities. In 1661-9, in 1673, in the 1720’s and again 
in the 1760’s and 1770’s, elaborate schemes were drawn up. These 
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usually proposed the foundation of two schools in England, one in the 
North and the other in the South, a common novitiate, another 
common house for Philosophy and a third for Theology — the latter 
two preferably at Douay and Paris, so as to make use of their 
Universities. In 1661 Chapter considered sending Philosophers to 
Gramont, a Maurist monastery with good teaching, or to a Lazarist 
house near Paris. It was, all along, an occasional practice to send 
young monks to houses of another Congregation or even seminaries 
for some part of their studies. Thus, when Louis XVI’s government 
forbade professions under the age of twenty-one, St Edmund’s sent its 
postulants to a seminary. The schemes of the Chapter were actually 
launched in 1669 and 1779 but were soon abandoned because 
they infringed on the relative autonomy of houses. The scheme of 
1779 would no doubt not have gone so far, had not the French 
government also insisted on it, as part of its programme for all 
religious houses. Lambspring was also subjected to periodical 
pressure by the bishop of Hildesheim to make the abbey join in a 
diocesan scheme for centralised education of all religious. The 
only outcome of this was that Lambspring monks attended dis- 
putations in Hildesheim in the 1790’s.? 

The absence of such centralised methods of teaching did not, 
however, mean that monks had little contact with Universities. 
Juniors at St Gregory’s and St Edmund’s seem, all along, to have 
attended courses at Douay and Paris Universities in fair numbers. 
St Gregory’s, moreover, supplied professors to the colleges of the 
University of Douay steadily until at least 1701. Thus Fr Benedict 
Gregory Stapylton taught first Philosophy and then Theology for 
sixteen years at the College of St Vedast. It is quite likely that a 
good many of the more able juniors of St Edmund’s and St Gregory’s 


* Allanson, op. cit. passim, on the schemes and his MS. Acts of the General Chapters. 
The theses of Hildesheim disputations are in the Ampleforth archives, as are all the 
theses mentioned below. The Congregation had two-short lived schools in England — 
one at Fishwick, Lancs, c. 1685-9, run by Fr Gregory Hesketh (see Allanson, MS. 
Biographies of Monks of the E.B.C. i]231-2) and the other at Redmarley in Gloucester- 
shire in about 1732 (op. cit. i/383). For other evidence of monks sent to be educated 
in houses of other Congregations or Orders see op. cit. i/311 [William Blakey, a 
Lambspring postulant, sent to study with the Jesuits at Hildesheim c. 1672-81], and 
i/334 [anticipating an exodus of exiled missioners from England in 1689 the prior of 
St Edmund’s sends juniors to Maurist monasteries — Laurence Casse to Pontlevoy 


and St Bendit-sur-Loire (363) Robert Hardcastle to Pontlevoy and (271) Benet 
Weldon also]. 
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took their baccalaureate, but doctorates were much rarer. Monks 
of Dieulouard and Lambspring were only infrequently sent to St 
Edmund’s or St Gregory’s to take degrees. There are four cases of 
Dieulouard monks doing this, all at the Sorbonne, three in the early 
seventeenth century, the fourth in 1763. Between 1688 and 1750 
Lambspring sent three monks to Douay and one to the Sorbonne. 
Moreover, in the 1650’s, Fr Clement Meutisse was sent from 
Lambspring to take a doctorate at Salzburg from the monastery 
there, in 1688 another Lambspring monk, Fr John Townson, went 
to the University of Trier, and in 1772 a third, Fr Placid Harsnep, 
went to Fulda University.® 

These contacts with Universities did not enable the English 
Congregation to rival the Maurists. Almost all the English monks 
who gained degrees were speedily absorbed into administrative 
duties as superiors. Their published work was severely practical, 
as chroniclers, apologists, producers of books of instruction and 
piety for the laity. The works of four monks stand apart—the 
theological works of Fr Leander Jones, the spiritual and historical 
works of Fr Augustine Baker, the mathematical works of Bishop 
Charles Walmsley and the theology manual of Fr Bede Brewer. 
But, even so, Fr Leander was much absorbed in approaches to 
Laudian Anglicans, and his theological works had only a slight 
circulation. Fr Augustine’s spiritual writings had to await collation 
and printing by Fr Serenus Cressy, and his historical collections 
formed a manuscript quarry for Fr Serenus’s ‘Church History of 
Brittany’, of which only the first volume was ever printed. Bishop 
Walmsley was a brilliant mathematician, but he produced no serious 
work after his early thirties. Fr Bede Brewer was a brilliant Hebraist 
and theologian, but his only published work was his edition of his 
master Hooke’s Religionis Naturalis et Revelatae Principia, produced 
_ while he was still studying at Paris. 

The main result of contact with the Universities was a supply 
of able teachers at Dieulouard and Lambspring. This is illustrated 


3 There are scattered references in the records to the graduation of Douay and Paris 
juniors at universities: Biographies i/361 [Br Francis Moore defending a printed 
Philosophy thesis at Paris c. 1700 and proceeding Master of Arts]; i/271-2 [Br Benet 
Weldon going to the schools at Paris]; Fairfax of Gilling MSS. (amongst Wombwell 
MSS. in the library of the Yorks Archeological Soc., Leeds), the baccalaureate theses 
of Br Placid Duvivier at Douay university 1764; THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, VI (1887)/51, 
certificates of Br Ambrose Naylor’s studies at the Sorbonne to get his M.A. 
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by a collection of printed theses for juniors’ examinations in those 
monasteries between 1764 and the late 1790’s. Thus Br John Bede 
Brewer of Dieulouard, temporarily resident at St Edmund’s, 
defended twenty theses in Philosophy before Camillus Camyer, 
professor of the Sorbonne, at Paris on 30th July 1763. On Ist July 
1766, as a deacon, he defended theses on Messianic prophecy before 
the professor of Hebrew, Hooke. In 1771 Fr Bede was back at 
Dieulouard as Master of Theology, examining the juniors on theses 
(neatly printed on the Paris model) on the Sacraments. The same 
year, he returned to Paris as confessor to the English Benedictine 
nuns and to take his doctorate. So also the election of Fr Maurus 
Heatley, licentiate of Douay, as abbot of Lambspring produced 
examinations with printed theses which were continued by his 
pupil, Fr Placid Harsnep, graduate of Fulda.* 

There is in existence a MS. ‘Course of Studies to be followed by 
the English Benedictin Monks, 15th April 1764’ by an anonymous 
writer, who was clearly someone with authority in the Congregation. 
Whether the scheme was enforced or not, it casts light on the 
educational methods and ideas of the monks. Its phraseology and 
its lists of books seem to owe a good deal to Mabillon’s Traité des 
Etudes Monastiques, which was certainly used in the English 
Congregation.® 

The Course lays down, in its opening and closing words, the aim 
of monastic studies: 

The Course of Studies here prescribed is designed to enable us 
to attain the two ends which, by the nature of our State of Life, 
we are to aim at. The first is to acquire that Spirit of Religion which 
is SO essential to the Monastick Profession ; the second to qualify 
ourselves for that difficult employment we undertake, to labour 


in the Mission. To these two views are wholly adapted the different 
Books here recommended . . . 


To conclude, let it be always remembered that the Motive of all 
our Study must be to enlighten the mind by the knowledge of our 
Duty and to form the heart to Virtue; and when we have done 
that ourselves, to help others to the same great Advantage. 


“The theses mentioned are in the Ampleforth archives, but Fr Bede’s S.T.D. theses 
are at Downside (THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, VI/52) 

° The Course is in the Ampleforth archives. It has on it a (nineteenth century ?) 
pencilled note: ‘Lambspring Course of Studies’. But its language addresses superiors 
of the Congregation in general authoritatively. The title of the MS. ends with the 


initials ‘D.A.K.’ These seem only to fit Dom Ambrose Kaye, who was prior of 
Dieulouard in 1764. 
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These words seem, on the surface, typical eighteenth century 
moralistic clichés. But a close reading of Mabillon is sufficient to 
dispose of such a judgment. The Course’s words are a summary of 
Mabillon’s opening and closing chapters in almost his own words — 


CHAPITRE PREMIER 


Que les Communautez monastiques n’ont pas esté établies pour 
estre des academies de science, mais de vertu; and que l’on n’y a 


fait estat des sciences, qu’entant qu’elles pouvoient contribuer a 
la perfection religieuse. 


La premiére fin donc que se doit proposer un religieux dans ses 
études, est d’éclairer son esprit des veritez qui lui sont necessaires, 
mais principalement de celles qui ont rapport aux moeurs & a 


la volonté.® 

The second and ultimate aim is ‘la possession de la charité’. 
This, for the monk, can find its legitimate exercise in ‘l’utilité du 
prochain’, preaching and composition. Mabillon several times 
eulogises the missionary work of monks, but (since he is addressing 
the Maurists, whose Constitutions discouraged such work for them) 
he concludes by stressing the difficulties which missionary work 
offers to a monk. The language of both the Course and Mabillon 
is rooted in Catholic and monastic tradition. Its phraseology 
belongs to the Renaissance, but that rests solidly on St Bernard 
and the Fathers. 

One striking general feature of the Course is the number of 
books by non-Catholics which it recommends, and even also books 
by Jansenists. Thus the Dutch Arminian Grotius’s de Religione, 
and the Jansenist Pierre Nicole’s Essais de Morale and L’Art de 
penser are three of half a dozen key-works in the course. The Course 
remarks: 

But it is to be observed that in pointing out the following Authors 
it’s not meant that the whole Doctrine contained in them is to be 
approved ; particular passages may occur deserving of Censure, 
which the candid and judicious reader will distinguish and must 
make allowance for. 

This is also a very noticeable feature of Mabillon’s course. He 
warmly recommends all three books — especially the Essais, 
which he refers to repeatedly. 


6 Mabillon, Traité des Etudes Monastiques (1691), pp. 7, 518 ff. 
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The Course begins with the Novitiate: 


Besides reading St Bennet’s Rule, the Constitutions and etc. let 
the Novices read St Gregory’s life of St Bennet, the Imitation of 
Christ, Platus de Bono Status Religiosi, Blosius, St Austin’s 
Confessions, some treatises of Rodriguez, the Saints’ Lives by Mr 
Butler. If these spiritual books be not read through during the 
Novitiate let them be continued afterwards, and add Cassian’s 
works, the works of St Bernard and the Essais de Morale. Let the 
Novices have a regular time allotted every day for reading the 
Holy Scriptures. Let them prepare themselves for it by reading 
L’introduction 4 l’Ecriture Sainte par le Pére Lamy, Les Moeurs 
des Israelites et des Chrétiens par Mr l’Abbé Fleury. After this 
they may read the books of the New Testament in the order they 
stand, with a short Paraphrase such as Carriére’s, or a brief Com- 
mentary such as Menochius’s. Let Bossuet be consulted on the 
Apocalypse. As they every day recite the Psalms, let them study 
them with the Commentary of de Muis or Genebrard. As it is proper 
they should understand the Calendar, that is the Epact, Cycles 
and etc. let them read a little book entitled Abrégé du Calendrier 
par Mr Rivart. A Share of time must also be allowed every day for 
keeping up and improving their knowledge of the Classicks. To 
form themselves in the English Tongue, let them translate and com- 
pare their own performance with translations that are generally 
esteemed good ; for example let them compare their own translations 
of Cicero’s Letters with that of Melmoth, of Cicero’s Orations with 
that of Guthrie. If they know Greek, let them translate the select 
Orations of Demosthenes and compare their translation with that 
of Francis or Leland.’ 


This section agrees pretty exactly with Mabillon. He has a fuller 
list —in which are many alternatives — but even so most of his 
books which the Course does not mention figure in the library of 
Dieulouard and in the libraries of English monks on the mission. 
Mabillon recommends the Rule and Imitation ‘which are usually 
given to each monk’. There are numbers of small editions of the 


* Platus was Jerome Piatti, s.s., a sixteenth-century writer. There are two editions 
of his book at Ampleforth —a Latin edition (Trier 1612) dedicated to a Bursfeld 
abbot and an English edition of 1620. The Essais de Morale is anonymous but really 
by the Jansenist, Pierre Nicole. It appeared first in 1671-4, each volume with a different 
pseudonym and then followed many later editions. Bernard Lamy, an Oratorian, 
published his book in 1689. Menochio’s Brevis Explicatio Sensus Litteralis Sanct. 
Script, came out in 1630. De Muis was an early eighteenth-century Sorbonne Hebraist, 
Claude Fleury the famous Gallican historian, Gilbert Genebrard a French sixteenth- 
century Benedictine. The classical translations were the latest fashionable ones — 
William Melmoth (Cicero’s Letters, 1753), William Guthrie (Orations, 1744-58) 
Philip Francis (Demosthenes, 1757-8) and Thomas Leland (Demosthenes, 1754). 
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Rule at Ampleforth which clearly, to judge from the names in 
them, were issued to the brethren in the novitiate, passed with 
them on the Mission and returned in their ‘spolia’ to the monastery 
to begin the same cycle again. Copies of the Imitation are so 
numerous in the Ampleforth Library that it is clear that they also 
were a normal issue. Mabillon recommends that, with these two 
books, should go a third issue, a meditation book of a theological 
kind. Dom Morel, a Maurist, composed in 1752 such a book, of 
which we have a much used copy, originally of St Edmund’s. This 
threefold staple diet of monks was also bound together in such a 
form as the Manuel Bénédictin, which was used in English monas- 
teries. In English, as in Maurist, houses the novices studied the 
Constitutions of their Congregation. Until 1784 there seems to have 
been no printed edition of the English Constitutions, and novices 
had to make their own copy by hand, which went with them on the 
mission.® 

_ The Course’s scheme for reading Scripture — the New Testament 
in the order in which the books stand, the Psalter, the Sapiential 
Books, the rest of the Old Testament — agrees exactly with Mabillon, 
and the choice of French commentaries is the same. No doubt, 
behind the Course lay the Douay College tradition of very intensive 
study of Scripture in order to deal with Protestants. But both the 
Course and Mabillon also stand on a wider background of both 
monastic tradition and the Humanist revision of ecclesiastical 
studies in the sixteenth century. 

_ The Maurists allowed Novices to brush up their classics from 
the same very expurgated list of authors. Mabillon allows an 
expurgated version of Erasmus’s Colloquies, but Fr Augustine 
Baker’s condemnation of Erasmus as a bad influence on the young 
mind was perhaps also characteristic of English monastic tradition. 
Nevertheless there are seventeenth-century copies of Erasmus in 
the Ampleforth library — school books bought second-or third- 
hand. 


8 Meditations sur la Régle de S. Bendit, Morel (Paris 1752 —‘Ben Ang. St Edm. 
Paris 1758’); Manuel Bénédictin (Paris 1755 —‘D. Benet Simpson’). Also Meditations 
sur la Reégle de S. Bendéit Tirées du Commentaire . . . par M. Abbé de La Trappe. 
(Brussels, 1704 —‘J. Mannock, 0.s.B.’) The English Benedictine Congregation spon- 
sored a book of the same kind in 1638, printed at Douay, containing the Dialogues 
of St Gregory dealing with S. Benedict, the Rule, translated by Fr Cuthbert Fursdon 
and a Short Treatise on the Confraternity of the Scapular O.S.B. But perhaps this 
was meant for the laity. There are eight or ten MS. bound copies of the English 
Constitutions in the Ampleforth monastic library. 
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The Course continues: 


In Philosophy, let them, besides their School-dictates, in Logick 
and Metaphysicks read L’art de penser, Locke on human under- 
standing, Mallebranche’s recherche de la verité and his Entretiens 
Metaphysiques. In Physics, as generally the Newtonian Philosophy 
is now given in the schools, let them read a concise Exposition of 
the principal parts of it in the Institutions of Mr de Sigorgne, or 
Pemberton’s or Maclaurin’s Newtonian Philosophy. The first four 
volumes of the Spectacle de la Nature are an instructive Entertain- 
ment for a Philosopher ; and it is very useful to acquire some know- 
ledge in Experimental Philosophy, such as is given by Desaguliers 
and Cotes. If they have time, let them read some of Cicero’s Philoso- 
phical Works, such as his Treatises de Officiis, de Natura Deorum, 
his Academical and Tusculan questions, de Senectute and etc. Let 
them also study some treatises of Cosmology, such as the Traité 
de la Sphere par Mr Rivart, or that of Bion. If afterwards, when they 
have more time, they desire a larger share of Philosophical Science, 
they may be abundantly supplied in the Philosophical Transactions, 
in the Memoirs of different Academies, as of Paris, Berlin, and etc. 
Besides, let them read every day a chapter or two in the Sapiential 
Books of the Holy Scripture, and after them the Old Testament, 
with a short Paraphrase or brief Commentary, as mentioned above. ® 


Mabillon’s treatment of Philosophy casts a good deal of light on 
this. He repeats the strictures of monastic tradition and the Greek 
Fathers and of Humanists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
on that ‘immoderate subtlety’ and pride which, he says, is the 
occupational disease of the Scholastic. He was writing in 1691, and 
the Course dates from a time when the Scientific Revolution had 
triumphed and the Schools were even more depressed. Mabillon 
endorsed his Congregation’s disapproval of a university course 
for monks. He preferred a short course in Logic and Metaphysics 
and more time on Physics — for nature is, in monastic tradition, 
the Book of God. The Course still approved his choice of seventeenth- 


* L’Art de Penser, ou la Logique (ist ed. Paris 1682-4, innumerable later editions) 
was another anonymous work by Pierre Nicole. There is one copy at Ampleforth, 
which was used by Fr Basil Skinner who died a missioner in the North between 1681 
and 1685—so he must have bought the book promptly. The Newtonian books 
were still in use at Ampleforth in the 1820’s, hence copies there of Colin Maclaurin, 
An Account of Sir Isac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries (London, 1750, 2nd ed.), 
M. Sigorgne of the Sorbonne, Institutions Newtoniennes (Paris 1747), Rivard of the 
Sorbonne, Traité de la Sphere (3rd ed., 1757). The first two were bought for Ample- 


forth; ad last belonged to Fr Joseph Story (1751-65 at Lambspring, 1765-99 on the 
mission). 
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century books, his medieval confidence in Cicero as a moral philoso- 
pher, and his way of off-setting the headiness of Philosophy by 
continuing, during its two years, spiritual reading and Scripture. 
His modest list of books on Physics (the Traité de la Sphére and 
Cailly), and his aversion from experimental science for monks or 
even mathematics, have given way to something far fuller. But, 
even so, the Science of eighteenth-century English monks remained 
firmly imbedded in a setting of philosophy and Scripture. Bishop 
Charles Walmsley, the eminent mathematician, the Fellow of the 
Royal Society and correspondent of the Berlin Academy, turned 
in later years to the study of the Apocalypse like any medieval 
monk. Surface changes do not conceal the astonishing convervatism 
and continuity of monastic studies. Most of the text-books of the 
Course of 1764, themselves current long before Mabillon, were 
being used by English monks in the 1830's. 

Mabillon also has a good deal to say on methods of teaching 
which illuminates the Course and English practice. He discusses 
three questions — firstly, should the master simply read and expound 
his ‘auctor scolasticus’ to the class, or should he dictate his own 
notes (the ‘School-dictates’)? ; secondly, should the class have 
regular formal disputations, as at Universities? ; and thirdly, is the 
master bound to keep to the doctrine of one ‘auctor’ only, or may 
he give readings from conflicting ‘auctores’ and produce an eclectic 
result? He prefers dictated notes, borrowed from his predecessor 
by a new master until he has compiled his own. But it is essential 
to stop and explain frequently and to read with the class suitable 
short treatises on the matter in hand. He suggests Cordemoy, 
Rohault, Huet, Duhamel, Malebranche, Cicero’s de Offficiis, 
Academical and Tusculan questions, Seneca and St Augustine. 
_ As for disputations, he prefers something less formal, in French. 
His answer to the third question is indecisive and he quotes Mel- 
chior Cano: ‘Aequum non est, ut apud Christifideles tantum 
Ethnici unius auctoritas possit, ut etiam sine ratione vincat’. 

The Course agrees. It leaves the lector free in his choice of an 
‘auctor’. He may draw up his notes to be dictated from any source 
he pleases. But obviously the choice was limited. What main text 
did lectors in the eighteenth century English houses favour? At 
- Ampleforth there is a six-volume edition of the Douay professor 
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Sylvius’s Commentaria in Summam S. Thomae (Antwerp, 1698), 
acquired for the use of Fr Ralph Farnworth in 1715, when he was 
professor of Philosophy at Dieulouard. But there is evidence that, 
at any rate later in the century, philosophy in English houses was 
receding from Thomism even of this mitigated kind. Thus, in the 
theses presented at Paris by Br Bede Brewer of Dieulouard in 
1763, there is taken as axiomatic a distinction of a Cartesian kind 
between Pneumatic Philosophy (or Metaphysics, including Psycho- 
logy, Logic, Noology, Ethics and Theodicy), which deals with 
spirits, and Physical Philosophy, which deals with bodies. His 
Psychology is that of Malebranche with modifications, and his 
Epistemology comes from Arnauld, while his Physics is Newtonian. 

It is true that the theses defended by philosophers at Lambspring 
in 1764 were ‘Aristotelico-Thomistae’. The lector, Fr Gregory 
Ballyman, was a convert (late-vocation) who does not seem to 
have been to a University. Was he himself taught by his abbot, 
Fr Maurus Heatley, licentiate of Douay? In any case, under the 
same abbot, but now under a lector, Fr Placid Harsnep, graduate 
of Fulda, the philosophers in 1779 were still being taught a few 
scanty theses in Metaphysics which were mainly Thomist, along- 
side a far larger mass of theses in Physics. But by 1786 the Lamb- 
spring theses begin by explaining that Aristotelianism has gone to 
seed and is now justly replaced by a new philosophy, the canons 
of which are: 


I. omnimodae certitudini, claritati et ordini studendum; 2. experi- 
mentis acuratissime institutis principia certa pro ratiociniis ubique 
stabilienda; 3. Mathesis cognitioni Philosophicae continuo iungenda. 


The theses on Metaphysics and Psychology are now very short 
and jejune, those on Physics far fuller, and pride of place and inter- 
est clearly goes to Mathematics which occupies seven of the seven- 
teen pages. By 1791 the process had gone still further. 

On Theology, the Course says: 


Besides the School dictates, let them get just notions of Religion 
by reading Grotius de Veritate Religionis, Hooke de Religionis 
& etc., Abbadie de la Verité de la Religion Chrétienne, the Religion 
of Nature Delineated by Wollaston, Berkeley’s minute Philosopher, 
Holden de Resolutione Fidei, Huetius’ Demonstratio Evangelica 
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or La Pluche’s Praeparatio Evangelica, Paschal’s thoughts and, in 
general, all such Books are as wrote against Atheists and Deists; a 
thorough knowledge of such arguments is of use in England. The 
rest of Divinity may be studied in Tournely as modelled by Collet, 
in Vuitasse, in Melchior Canus de Locis Theologicis, which Book 
is valued both for the Subject and for the Stile; and as for the Moral 
part of Divinity, let them add Habert and le Pére Antoine. Let 
them also for this purpose consult now and then St Thomas’s Sum, 
and some of the Conferences that have been made in different 
Dioceses of France. Throughout the whole let the reading of the 
Scripture never be omitted.?° 


Mabillon expects his professor of Theology to take as his ‘School- 
dictates’ a simple resumé of St Thomas or Estius’s Commentary 
on Peter Lombard, or, if his class is a weak one, the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent (all these, of course, ‘predigested’ by himself 
into note-form and dictated). On this basis, he can fill in by reading 
with the class Melchior Cano, supplemented by short Patristic 
texts. For Moral theology he recommends a dictated summary 
of St Thomas’s Secunda Pars, backed by readings from the com- 
mentaries on it of a simpler sort, Cicero and the French Councils. 
The Course and the extant theses from English houses agree sub- 
stantially with Mabillon. Individual monks and professors used 
St Thomas shrouded in a variety of commentaries and, while the 
official starting-point remained Scholastic, the bulk of the actual 
teaching must have been positive and historical. The theses on the 


40 Grotius was still being reprinted and used as a Catholic text book in the 1820's. 
Luke Joseph Hooke was an English secular priest, a Sorbonne professor of Hebrew 
who took E.B.C. students (Br Bede Brewer, Br Anselm Naylor — see Note 3). In 
1775 the prior of St Edmund’s took Boswell to St Cloud to see Hooke (Boswell’s 
Johnson). Hooke’s Religionis Naturalis et Revelatae Principia (Venice, 1762, 2 vols) 


was re-edited and enlarged by his pupil Fr Bede Brewer (Paris 1774, 3 vols). Jacques 


Abbadie was a French Huguenot (pub. 1684). William Wollaston was an Anglican 
(pub. 1724). Henry Holden was another English secular priest and a Sorbonne pro- 
fessor. Pierre Huet was a seventeenth-century Bishop of Avranches. Tournely, com- 
pleted by Pierre Collet (many editions, usually 8 to 13 small volumes), was the most 
popular French seminary text book in the mid- and later eighteenth century. 
Tournely was a Gallican, but Collet was more moderate. Charles Witasse was a 
French Sorbonne theologian with some Jansenist leanings. 

Louis Habert, Theologica Dogmatica et Moralis ad usum Seminarii Catalaunensis 
(1712, 6 vols), was a standard Gallican work. Paul Gabriel Antoine, s.J., was rector 
of Pont-a-Mousson near Dieulouard. His Theologia Moralis Universa (1st ed. Nancy, 
1726) came out in sixty editions down to the mid-nineteenth century. 
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Sacraments at Dieulouard in 1771 begin significantly with the 
quotation from St Basil: 


Praetermittantur silentio superflua in Ecclesia Dei, sentiamus 
quae iam fidem obtinuere, nec curiosius investigentur quae silentio 
praeterita sunt. 


The treatment of the theses is entirely historical and Patristic. 
The references show that the professor, Fr Bede Brewer, was using 
Hooke’s Religionis Naturalis. The dogma theses at Lambspring in 
the 1780’s and 1790’s show that Fr Placid Harsnep was treating 
each from two angles, ‘Theological’ and ‘Historico-Critical’. Both 
Fr Bede and Fr Placid clearly taught Gallican views. 

After dealing with Theology, the Course turns to reading during 
the years after ordination. It seems to have been the policy of 
superiors not to send monks to the mission before they were thirty 
years old—that is, until the average monk had spent five or six 
years in the monastery after ordination. Of a sample lot of seventy- 
five monks of the mid-century, fifty-five eventually went on the 
mission. Of the twenty who never left their monasteries, four died 
young. Seventeen of the fifty-five missioners returned to their 
monasteries, one because he had no taste for missionary life, five 
to be superiors and eleven as old and sick men coming home to. 
die. The Course says: 


The Course of Divinity being finished, as their employment should 
then be to qualify themselves for the Mission, let them read the 
following Books; Arsdekin’s Theologia Tripartita, Catecheses S. 
Cyrilli, St Austin de catechizandis rudibus, and de doctrina Christiana, 
St Chrysostome de sacerdotio, St Gregory’s de Cura pastorali, 
Concilium Tridentinum, La Conduite des Confesseurs, Bossuet’s 
Universal History, Tillemont’s and Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History 
(observing that Fleury is sometimes too censorious), Sanders de 
Schismate Anglicano, to which add Bossuet’s variations, his Exposi- 
tion of the Catholick Doctrine, Perpetuité de la Foi, L’unité de 
Eglise par Mr Nicole. 

For English Controversy, let them make use of Manning’s 
England’s Conversion and Reformation compared and of his other 
controversial works, of Abraham Woodhead, Challoner & etc. 
Also let them read the Rule of Faith by Veron, an Essay to the 
Catholick Communion, A modest and true account of the chief 
points in Controversy between Catholicks and Protestants by N.C. 
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Read Pére Le Quien against Courayer, and Remarks on Courayer’s 
Book about the English Ordinations by an anonymous author. 

A Share of knowledge in the Councils and Canon Law is necessary. 
For the first, read Cabasutius’s Notitia Conciliorum. The English 
Councils may be seen in Spelman and the Statutes of the English 
Clergy in Lyndwood’s Provinciale. For Canon Law read Fleury’s 
Institution au Droit Canonique, Cabasutius’s Theoria et Praxis Juris 
Canonici, and consult the Corpus Juris Canonici. 

For a right understanding of the Ceremonies used in the Mass 
and in the Administration of the Sacraments and etc. & to explain 
the same to the People, which must be looked upon as a necessary 
Duty, consult the Catechism of Montpellier, Mannock’s Poor 
Man’s Catechism, Le Brun sur les Céremonies de la Messe, Bossuet 
sur la Messe, Challoner; and for short Exhortations to be used in 
administering the Sacraments, see the Manuel de Beuvelet, and the 
manuals of different Dioceses of France. 

It is to be observed that while we live in our Monasteries, we 
get very little experience of the world, but, when missioners, we are 
obliged to converse with mankind; on this account some knowledge 
of the world is necessary to us, in order to maintain that respect 
which is due to our Character, and at the same time not to offend 
against the received rules of Society. To fit ourselves therefore in 
some degree for this purpose, some help may be procured by reading 
the Spectator, the Guardian, and the Traité du vrai Merite. 

Profane history being likewise usefull on this as well as on other 
accounts, recourse may be had to Mr Rollin’s history of the Persians, 
Greeks & etc. his Roman history with the continuation by Crevier, 
Hooke’s Roman history. The general histories of England are so 
partial that none can be much recommended; with particular caution 
therefore Hume and Smollett may be perused with profit, Les 
Revolutions d’Angleterre par le Pére d’Orleans, Higgon’s short 
view of the English history, and his Book against Burnet, Lord 
Castlemain’s Apology.? 


11 Jean Cabassut was the most popular writer of French eighteenth-century canon 
law text books. Fr John Mannock’s book was printed at the English Congregation’s 
expense. Hume’s History first came out 1754-9, Smollett’s 1748. Bevil Higgon, whose 
books were printed in London in 1723 and 1725 respectively is thought by Gillow 
to have been probably a Catholic. The title page of his Short View in the Ampleforth 
library has an inscription (eighteenth-century) ‘not a Catholic’. The Traité du Vrai 
Méerite (1st Edition, Paris, 1735, 2 vols, then 8 to 10 editions in a few years) by Charles- 
Francois Le Maitre de Claville was the most popular French eighteenth-century 
general guide to life for young men. It deals systematically with the virtuous life, 
erudition, conversation and letter-writing, use of pleasures (gaming, hunting, balls, 
music, love) and is anti-Deist and anti-Jansenist. 
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In the 1760’s we have other evidence that the General Chapter 
and superiors were exercised in mind about improving the general 
standard of education and civility of future missioners.'? Abbot 
Maurus Heatley of Lambspring, at the time when the Course was 
being compiled, appointed professors of Canon Law and Ecclesias- 
tical History. 


The Course concludes: 


Let special care be taken by Superiors that the Religious read as 
much as possible books in the English Language ; besides those 
above mentioned, let others be given that are instructive and proper. 
By which means they will become duly acquainted with their Mother 
Tongue. And this will be further improved by their being exercised 
in making Discourses, Exhortations & etc. an employment so 
necessary to qualify them for the Mission. For that reason, let 
them read Manning’s Moral Entertainments, some of Sherlock’s, 
Atterbury’s and Tillotson’s Moral Sermons. As to the Exhortations 
and Sermons they compose, let them be such as suit the Genius of 
the English People that is, let them be wrote in a rational, concise 
manner, pathetic, and keeping close to the Subject. They must 
carefully avoid the French verbosity and expatiating loosely from 
the Subject; not to enter into formal Rhetorical discourses and 
speculative Dissertations, but lay down in a clear and short manner 
the Practical Duties and Maxims of the Gospel. To help themselves 
in their Compositions, let them consult the Catechismus Concilii 
Tridentini, Hornyhold on the Commandments and on the Sacra- 
ments, some chosen Prones published in France. Let them, for the 
same purpose reduce into a narrow compass the substance of some 
of Bourdaloue’s and Massillon’s Sermons, and then dress it up in 
such a modest, clear method as may make it suitable to be rehearsed 
to a Congregation. But the more constant Subjects of Exhortation 
to the People ought to be their Practical Obligations with regard 
to the Creed, Commandments, Sacraments & etc. in the manner 
of Prones. Severall French authors have published Books of this 
kind; let four or five be selected who are most esteemed for having 
wrote with solidity and clearness. 

After executing what is above prescribed it is proper, whether 
they still remain in their Monasteries or are settled in England, 
to continue to improve themselves in the knowledge of the Scripture, 
of Positive Divinity, Controversy & etc. For that end, see the 
following Books; Calmet’s histoire de la Bible, and let his Diction- 
naire de la Bible be often consulted and his prefaces to the different 


ae Allanson, Acts of General Chapters and History, i/448 ; ii/1 18-19; and correspondence 
of Lord Fairfax and Frs Placid Naylor and Howard 1760-1 (Fairfax MSS. cited). 
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Books of Scripture, the Dissertations of Cornelius a Lapide and 
Walton’s Prolegomena in Polyglotta. Consult Jansenius on the 
Pentateuch, Maldonatus on the Prophets, Estius on St Paul. Read 
Prideaux’s connection of the Sacred and Prophane history, Sherlock’s 
Intent and Use of Prophecy, Stillingfleet’s origines sacre, Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical history. Read the Controversial Works of Messieurs 
de Wallembrough, and those of Bossuet, Collet’s traité des Dis- 
penses. Read also Petavii Dogmata Theologica, Natalis Alexander, 
Vincentii Lirinensis Commonitorium, Tertulliani Apologeticus and 
de Praescriptione Haereticorum, Lactantii Institutiones and de 
morte Persecutorum.? 


The Course ends by urging monks all their lives to make a practice 
of making notes on every book they read. 

This scheme for monks after ordination is severely practical — 
almost utilitarian. There is none of Mabillon’s desire to train 
scholars. Nevertheless, the choice of books corresponds pretty 
closely with his suggestions for those Maurists who are never 
likely to make scholars. Moreover Mabillon’s remarks on preaching 
must have endeared him to English monks. 

There is a certain amount of interesting evidence of the reading 
tastes of English monks both before leaving the monastery and 
while on the mission. Their monastic libraries themselves reflected 
their tastes. The original library at Dieulouard together with the 
archives of the house was destroyed in the disastrous fire of 1717. 
In 1725 a Lambspring monk, Fr Gregory George Riddell, presented 
to the house the nucleus of a new library from a collection of books 
which, as President, he had left at the Benedictine convent at 
Cambray. He was a doctor of theology and his doctoral theses were 
included in the gift. This second library was lost at the French 

Revolution, save for some twelve or fifteen volumes now at Ample- 
forth. But the catalogue has survived. It seems to record accessions 
‘up to the last days at Dieulouard and teems with erasures and 
additions. The library grew to contain 2429 books, divided into 
Spiritual Works (670), Philosophy (215), Theology with the Fathers 
13 Robert Manning was a secular priest, chaplain to the Petre family and the most 
prolific Catholic writer of the eighteenth century. His Moral Entertainments (London, 
1742, 3 vols) were sermons. Sherlock, Atterbury and Tillotson were the three best 
Anglican preachers of the century. It is interesting to see that English eighteenth- 
century Catholics used Anglican works—thus George Stanhope’s books on the 


New Testament occur not infrequently in missioner’s libraries, and are well represented 
in the Ampleforth library. Walton’s Polyglot was much recommended by Mabillon. 
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and Scripture (887), History (448), Classics (117) and English and 
French Literature (210). Judged by the standards of Mabillon’s library 
list, it was gravely defective as a scholars’ library, but adequate for — 
ordinary monastic purposes. The Philosophy section corresponds 
exactly to the state of philosophical teaching which we have seen 
to be prevalent in the Congregation by the end of the century. 
Neither there nor in the Theology section is St Thomas well repre- 
sented. In Scripture there were the essentials, and eight books for 
the Hebrew and Chaldee student — perhaps procured by Fr Bede 
Brewer. The Patristic section was respectable. For the size of the 
library, the History section was notably good and included the 
Gallia Christiana, Marténe and Mabillon. It included also twenty- 
one volumes of Parliamentary Debates. The Literature section was 
surprisingly full, including all the major English poets and ten 
volumes of the works of Voltaire.4 


14 Allanson, Biographies i/330 (Riddell gift) ; Archives de Meurthe-et-Moselle H/84 
(Dieulouard library catalogue); Almond, History of Ampleforth Abbey, p. 194. Dom 
Augustine Calmet also sent books to Dieulouard to help reform the library. Fr 
Gregory Riddell gave over a hundred books (details presumably in Meurthe-et- 
Moselle archives — no references.) 
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The Four Gospels by Lucien Cerfaux, with an Introduction by L. Johnston. 
Pp. xxii + 145 (Newman Press, Westminster M.D.; Darton, Longman 
and Todd, London) 9s. 6d. 


Tue publishers and the translator, Mr Patrick Hepburne-Scott, have 
done a useful work in making available an English version of Mgr 
Cerfaux’s La Voix Vivante de l’Evangile. The original, it is true, was 
first published in 1946, and a good deal has happened in New Testament 
studies since then, but we are ill provided with English books on the 
subject written by Catholics with a right to be heard. Mgr Cerfaux deals 
with the oral tradition of the Synoptic material, with conjectural docu- 
ments before the Gospels came to be written, and then with the four 
Gospels themselves, which he approaches in their traditional order. He 
then passes on to the second century, the decay of the purely oral tradition, 
and the acceptance of the four Gospels as authoritative Church books. 
He adds a chapter on apocryphal Gospels, the early textual history of 
the Gospels, early quotations and alleged sayings of Jesus which are not 
found in the Gospels. A final chapter deals briefly with subsequent 
textual history, ancient versions, and the use made of the Gospels by the 
Church and by individuals in the second century. 

It seems odd to say that with St Luke the gospel tradition ‘embarks 
on its career as literature’. Not only is there a controlling and inspiring 
idea behind Mark’s choice and arrangement of his material (if we may 
believe some recent scholars), but Matthew’s Gospel is, I should have 
thought, a triumph of literary composition. How can Cerfaux describe 
Matthew as ‘nothing more than a secretary’ (the translator softens this 
to ‘hardly more’)? 

On p. 7, in a version of a famous fragment of Papias, ‘now say’ should 
be ‘were then saying’ (Papias observed the rules of Greek oratio obliqua). 
On p. 17 ‘memoirs’ should, I think, be ‘memories’. On p. 51, for “going 
on to this story’ read ‘discussing this theory’. Cerfaux (p. 47) says that 
Irenaeus thought that Mark only wrote after the death of Peter and 
Paul; but this is a doubtful deduction from Irenaeus, who uses the perfect 
not the aorist tense and may mean ‘now that Peter and Paul are dead 
we possess the written record of Mark to make up for their oral preaching’. 

Mr Hepburne-Scott has done his work well. Fr Johnston, in his in- 
troduction, does less than justice to the theory that the Gospels are the 
creation of Christian faith. There is no necessary opposition between 
this theory and the view that what the Gospels give us is, in substance, 
historically reliable. 
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The Synoptic Gospels by James Hardy Ropes. Second Impression, with 
a new preface by D. E. Nineham. Pp. x + 117 (Oxford University Press) 
7s. 6d. 

Tue author of these lectures, first published posthumously in America 
in 1934, is best known in this country as the writer of the great third 
volume of Jackson and Lake’s Beginnings of Christianity, a chef-d’euvre 
of textual criticism applied to the Acts. The present volume, though very 
different from that, is also in its way a masterpiece. Its interest at the 
present day is not only as a record of a stage in modern Gospel scholar- 
ship; its message is of actual importance. It is that source-criticism, as 
the new preface puts it, ‘is not enough’ for our understanding of the 
first three Gospels. The message is not so unfamiliar to-day as it was a 
quarter of a century ago. At that period, it was common enough to regard 
the fourth Gospel as not history but theology, and to give full weight to 
the author’s intentions in composing it. But the first three Gospels were 
regarded as little more than storehouses of traditional material. To-day, 
scholars are often ready to take seriously the notion that the fourth 
Gospel has a historical basis independent of the other three; and in 
this respect we have advanced beyond Ropes. But they are also ready to 
try to understand the particular motives and controlling ideas of the 
authors of the Synoptic Gospels. Ropes anticipated them in this respect, 
and set them an example, which is still valuable, of sobriety and balance 
in pursuit of his attempt. The beginner would learn a great deal from 
these lectures, and the more advanced will also be well advised not to 
neglect them. 

Source-criticism is, of course, indispensable. Ropes did not doubt the 
priority of Mark, and to this extent he is, I hold, unreliable. But he did 
emphasise the profoundly Jewish colouring of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
and says: “No one can doubt that the roots of the Gospel of Matthew 
strike deep into the knowledge and tradition and thought of the primitive 
Jewish believers of the church of Jerusalem’. And he was clear-sighted 
and bold enough to see and to state that the ‘Q’ hypothesis had very 
shaky foundations, and that the ‘Q’ phenomena might prove to be 
explicable by Luke’s dependence on Matthew. 

One or two details. On p. 47 it is said that the purpose of Matthew’s 
genealogy is to show that Jesus was born of the lineage of David, ‘in 
very truth the son of David’. It would be more accurate to say that its 
purpose is to show that, though Jesus was not the physical son of Joseph 
‘the son of David’, still his adoption by Joseph, which gave him a legal 
right to inherit Joseph’s title, was something effected in obedience to a 
divine behest. On p. 56, Jesus is said to have declared that his Church 
would be built on the rock of Peter’s confession. But in fact the promise 
is that the Church will be built, not on Simon bar Jonas’s confession, 
but on Peter himself in his official capacity. In the same paragraph, 
Ropes says that by refraining from adding to the words of Jesus what 
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might make them serviceable to the needs of the organised church of 
Matthew’s own time, the evangelist has revealed the fact that Jesus had 
not expressly provided for the founding or the organization of the Christian 
church as we know it. I think St Matthew would have rubbed his eyes 
at this sentence. Matthew xviii, 15-18 is a little manual of canon law. 
The ‘church’ there mentioned can hardly be the Jewish synagogue, since 
the juridical process contemplated leaves the Jewish authorities com- 
pletely on one side. And verse 20 implies that a regularly constituted 
Christian assembly is instinct with the authority of the Messiah, in 
whom the People of God is henceforward epitomised. And all this in 
‘sayings’ of Christ. 

In short, this little book needs to be read with critical alertness. So read, 
it is of very great value and deserves a wide circulation in the cheap 
form in which it has now been re-issued. 


Studies in the Gospel of Thomas by R. McL. Wilson. Pp. viii + 160 
(Mowbray) 21s. 


THE ‘Gospel of Thomas’ is one of the documents found at Nag Hammadi 
in Egypt in 1946. These documents come from a library of some ‘Gnostic 
group’, and the find as a whole (of which full publication is still awaited) 
has been discussed in The Jung Codex (ed. F. L. Cross, 1955). The Gospel 
of Thomas, like the other documents, is in Coptic, translated from Greek. 
The document actually found was perhaps written about A.D. 400. But 
it embodies inter alia matter which is contained in Greek in three 
Oxyrhyncus fragments dated by modern scholarship to the third century. 
A Gospel of Thomas was known to Origen and Hippolytus, and the 
latter probably quotes from the Greek predecessor of our Coptic docu- 
ment. We are thus taken back to the second century for some form 
(perhaps less developed than that of our Coptic manuscript) of the work. 
It is, incidentally, possible that the Greek and Coptic forms of the work 
go back to a Syriac original." 

The work consists of alleged sayings of ‘the living Jesus’, and its des- 
cription as a ‘Gospel’ is to that extent misleading. Formally, it is more 
like what some scholars have supposed to have been the ‘Q’ source of 
sayings absent from Mark but present in Matthew and Luke. The majority 
of the sayings are in substance already found in one or more of our 
_ Synoptic Gospels. But the Gospel of Thomas raises two questions of 


1A possible indication of early date is the comparative absence of ‘Johannine’ 
features in the Gospel of Thomas. Dr Wilson thinks that this may show that the 
work originated at a time before the general diffusion of the Gospel of John, and this 
would indicate a very early date. On the other hand, the work is probably indebted 
to all three of the Synoptic Gospels, so we must not adopt a date so early that it 
would be improbable that the first three Gospels had already been collected together. 
It is certainly curious that a Gnostic work (if that is what the Gospel of Thomas 
originally was ; it is undoubtedly such in the—possibly developed—form in which 
it has come down to us) should make so little use of the fourth Gospel. 
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general interest. (1) Are any of its ‘sayings’, not canonically recorded, 
‘genuine’ sayings of Christ? (2) Are any of the sayings which it shares 
with our canonical Gospels representatives of a line of written or oral 
tradition independent of, or prior to, our Gospels? With regard to the 
first point, it may be said at once that there is practically nothing in the 
document that can reasonably be held to add to our knowledge of the 
sayings, still less the purport of the teaching, of our Lord. It is, of course, 
obvious that the first generation of Christians had a greater store of 
‘sayings of Jesus’ than has been preserved for us in the canonicai Gospels, 
and scholars are rightly anxious to glean from any sources some remnants 
of this wider store. But so far their success has been extremely limited, 
and the Gospel of Thomas does not seem to alter the situation signi- 
ficantly. As an illustration, we may take saying 82: ‘He who is near to 
me is near the fire, and he who is far from me is far from the kingdom’. 
It has been thought that this may ‘go back to authentic tradition’, but 
even if it does it does not add to our picture of the Synoptic Jesus. In- 
cidentally, this saying was already known to us through quotation by 
Origen and Didymus. 

The question whether the Gospel of Thomas may have tapped, for 
sayings already known to us from the canonical Gospels, a source or 
sources, independent of those Gospels, is far more delicate. It is one of 
the main preoccupations of Dr Wilson’s very scholarly study, and he is 
inclined to think that the answer may be affirmative. It will be realised 
that what has to be determined is whether the differences between the 
canonical versions of certain sayings and the versions given by our new 
document are due to ‘quotation from memory’, deliberate tendentious 
editing, faulty copying, etc.; or whether, in default of such explanation, 
they can only be explained by the use of other sources, which on occasion 
might preserve a more original form of a saying than that given in the 
canonical Gospels. These are matters requiring a very delicate and fine 
criticism, and it is perhaps unlikely that we shall ever reach assured 
results. In these circumstances, a scholar’s verdict will often be influenced 
by his presuppositions, e.g. his solution of the Synoptic problem. One — 
who disbelieves in ‘Q’ and the ‘priority of Mark’ may find himself in- 
clined to differ from Dr Wilson in his estimate of some probabilities. 
Even so, everyone must admire the complete honesty with which he 
repeatedly puts before us the various possibilities of solution, and his 
unwillingness to commit himself hastily. 

Among possible sources used by the Gospel of Thomas mention 
should be made of the lost Gospel of the Hebrews and of the Diatessaron 
of Tatian. In both cases, however, the relationship may be not filial but 
collateral, and again Dr Wilson states the case with complete fairness. 

_ Finally, on the assumption that, at least in many cases, the new ‘Gospel’ 
is indebted for its material to the canonical Gospels, there arises the 
possibility that it may have useful evidence for textual criticism and 
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history. Dr Wilson devotes a chapter to this subject. I note that the Gospel 
of Thomas may be a witness to Matthew xvi, 2-3; if these verses are 
genuine, they provide a strong argument against Mark’s priority. 


Saint Peter and the Popes by Michael Winter. Pp. viii + 236 (Helicon 
Press, Baltimore; Darton, Longman and Todd, London) 25s. 


FR WINTER here seeks to answer, by an examination of the New 
Testament and of early Church history, the question: ‘Is the papacy to 
be ascribed to Christ?’ His first four chapters are concerned with St 
Peter as he appears in the Bible and in patristic thought, and with the 
question of his residence in Rome and death there (he adds an excursus 
on the archeological and liturgical evidence). Then comes a chapter on 
the Roman bishops in the first two centuries, followed by surveys of the 
papal power after that period in Italy, the West at large, and the East. 
Leo the Great is taken as the term of the enquiry, though at some points 
the vision ranges further ahead. Personally, I regret that the Acacian 
schism and its termination (the signature of the Formula. of Hormisdas 
by the Eastern bishops) were not included in Fr Winter’s scope. This 
story is rarely told, and for many people ‘early Church history’ ends 
with the Council of Chalcedon. The signing of Hormisdas’s formula 
seems to have committed the East, to an extent unprecedented at least 
since the Peace of Constantine, to the view that the See of Rome is the 
obligatory centre of communion and the fount of orthodoxy. ‘Ecumenical’ 
issues are very much alive to-day, and the official attitude of the hierarchy 
in the centuries between Chalcedon and 1054 is most relevant to the 
discussion of these issues. 
The tone of the book is reasonable, and reasonably critical. As regards 
the New Testament section, I should personally lay some stress on the 
curious, half-concealed, evidence of St Mark, whose Gospel, in my 
opinion, gives us a modification, originated by St Peter himself, of the 
Matthaean version of the Synoptic tradition. St Mark alone among the 
evangelists mentions the institution of the apostolic college (cf. van 
Bohemen’s brilliant study of Mark iii), and in that context takes occasion 
to relate the giving to Simon of his new name or title, ‘Peter’. And in 
chapter x, St Mark tells the story of the strife about precedency in such 
“a way as to give a special warning to the ‘first’ of the Twelve, servus 
servorum Dei. Similarly, in chapter xiii there is a special injunction to 
the ‘doorkeeper’ to be watchful. : 

The question of the transmissibility of the Petrine primacy needs to 
be viewed explicitly in the context of a wider discussion of Christ’s 
institution of the Church. There would be a large measure of agreement 
to-day for the proposition that, in inviting faith in himself as the ‘one 
that should come’, our Lord virtually founded the Church. But vague 
memories of the Liberal Protestant and the Apocalyptic-dreamer ‘Christs’, 
coupled with a sort or instinct of reverence, prevent many moderns 
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from seeing Jesus of Nazareth as a real figure in history with an im- 
mensely intelligent awareness of what he was doing and what he intended 
to do. Yet it would seem to emerge from the eschatological discourse 
that he fully recognised his rejection by official Judaism. This implied 
that Israel’s true future, in the eyes of God, would lie in the future of 
the ‘little flock’ of those who had acknowledged him. In his own lifetime, 
this new Israel was given coherence by its subordination to his own 
leadership as its ‘shepherd’. But he also foresaw his death and the sub- 
sequent ‘interim’ before the final dénouement of history. It is surely 
probable that the apostolic college was meant to govern the new Israel 
during that interim under the leadership of ‘the Rock’. If so, our Lord 
did not merely found the Church ‘virtually’, but he gave it an embryonic 
‘constitution’, without which no human plurality can be a ‘society’ (the 
idea conveyed by the word ‘flock’). History, perhaps, can take us no further 
than this. But if — as is agreed between Christians — our Lord was the 
final revelation of God to mankind, it seems to follow inevitably that 
the ‘constitution’ of the Church must survive till the Parousia. And 
since the apostles did not survive in person, their functions must have 
been transmitted, including the leading function of ‘the Rock’ (it was 
not in Simon bar Jonas but on ‘Peter’ that the Church was founded — 
to be ‘Simon’ was of course an untransmissible peculiarity, but to be 
‘Peter’ was a different matter). Jesus, it seems to me, was more than a 
prophet and more than an apocalyptist; he was the architect of an in- 
stitution which has actually survived all the upheavals of the succeeding 
centuries — and against which, we believe, the gates of hell will not 
prevail. It is no derogation from our Lord’s divinity to admit that he was 
a great man of history. 

Fr Winter will not be surprised to learn that I should have dealt 
with the Cyprianic evidence in a somewhat different way from his. (On 
p. 50, note that Firmilian did not say that, by claiming the succession to 
Peter, Stephen of Rome was producing ‘many other rocks’; but that it 
was ridiculous for one who claimed the status of the one rock to create 
a number of other rocks by virtually conceding the Christian validity 
of other communions besides that of the Catholic Church.) His treatment 
of Ignatius of Antioch would have been improved by reference to Dr 
Perler’s article on Ignatius and the Church of Rome. On p- 177, it should 
perhaps be emphasised that Apiarius was not a bishop but only a priest, 
and the African hierarchy might well be incensed at the idea of a mere 
priest by-passing them through an appeal to Rome. 

The treatment of Leo the Great could now be strengthened by the use 
of Dr Ullmann’s striking study (Journal of Theological Studies, 1960) 
of Leo’s view of the ‘inheritance’ of the Petrine powers. 

Fr Winter of course deals with St Basil, but seems not to face the 
question whether he died in the communion of the Church. On p. 202 
ambiguity would be removed by substituting ‘Philippopolis’ for ‘Sardica’. 
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On p. 221, it could well be pointed out that the synodical letter of the 
Council of Chalcedon was signed by only a fraction of the bishops who 
had attended the Council. 

One final point: Did St Peter give any positive indication that he was 
depositing his special powers within the local church of Rome? Dr 
Ullmann (‘The Significance of the Epistula Clementis in the Pseudo- 
Clementines’, J.T.S., 1960) suggests that the question is given an affir- 
mative answer — true or false —in the Epistula Clementis. If so, and if 
by any chance the Epistula has a true tradition behind it in this matter, 
then Linus and Anencletus may indeed have had episcopal consecration, 
but Clement will have been the first ‘Pope’ after St Peter. 


Pauline Mysticism; Christ in the Mystical Teaching of St Paul by Alfred 
Wikenhauser. Translated by Joseph Cunningham. Pp. 256 (Herder, 
Freiburg; Nelson, Edinburgh-London) 25s. 


Tuts book is well translated from the second German edition (1956) 
of Die Christusmystik des Apostols Paulus, and is a valuable addition to 
the number of continental Catholic works of New Testament scholarship 
which these publishers are making available for English and American 
readers. Professor Wikenhauser points out that there is no agreement 
about the meaning to be given to the word ‘mysticism’, and that if, as 
in Germany is often the case, this meaning is so defined as to be narrowly 
applicable to the religiosity of Hellenistic gnosis, then we should have 
to conclude that St Paul was not a ‘mystic’. If, however, we mean by 
mysticism ‘the entry of man into the Divinity and the entry of the Divinity 
into man’, then St Paul taught mysticism but a mysticism in which the 
divine term was not the Holy Trinity or God the Father, but Christ: 
the baptised Christian is ‘in Christ’, and Christ is ‘in’ the baptised 
Christian. This is mysticism of a special kind, a sacramental mysticism, 
in which the initiative is from God, and the divine means of effecting the 
union between the creature and Christ are baptism and the Eucharist. 
It is also — and in this it is markedly different from the generality of 
Hellenistic mysticism — a strongly moral mysticism: the Christian is 
under a moral obligation of bringing his own ethical life into conformity 
--with Christ. 

The interest of the study seems to me to increase as it goes on. It opens 
on a rather dull note of linguistic investigation, and the reader may be 
warned not to be discouraged by this; there is much more exciting material 
to follow. The last and longest chapter, on the specifically Christian 
character of Pauline mysticism, contains some important work in com- 
parative religion. As against a strong and influential body of opinion, 
of which Reitzenstein may be taken as the leader, Wikenhauser maintains 
that neither in the thought of St Paul nor in the pre-Pauline stage of 
Gentile Christianity was the new faith substantially contaminated by 
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Hellenistic mysticism and gnosis, though it is probable that the language 
in which it was expressed owed something to this source. I would not 
wish to question the broad truth of the contentions of this chapter. But 
when Wikenhauser writes: ‘The Greeks thought that the vision of God 
makes man divine, an idea which would have been utterly repugnant to’ 
St Paul, one reflects that later Christian thought was not so hostile to 
the notion of divinisation, and was prepared to say that God (in the 
incarnation) became man in order that man might become divine ; and 
the goal of man’s sacramental divinisation in this life was precisely the 
more perfect realisation of its implications in the beatific vision. It is 
true, of course, that divinisation in the Fathers means something other 
than the crude notion commonly held in Hellenistic circles. Dr Wiken- 
hauser also says that Paul ‘attaches relatively little value to Gnosis’, 
especially as compared with charity. I think however, that it could be said 
that Paul’s interest in the knowledge of God increases as his thought 
matures. It is a perfectly orthodox — and in my view the true — Christian 
opinion that the goal of redeemed humanity is not, formally speaking, ~ 
charity but intellectual vision. 
In the long analysis and discussion of the meaning of the phrases ‘in 
Christ’ and ‘Christ in us’, I would wish to express some reserve about 
the treatment of II Cor. xiii, 3, or rather I would wish to emphasize that 
‘Christ speaks in Paul’ not through a mystical indwelling of Paul but 
because Paul, as an apostle, is an ambassador of Christ (thus I would 
not use this text as Wikenhauser uses it on p. 105 ad fin. and on p- 157). 
There is a double ‘presence of Christ’ in St Paul. As a baptized Christian 
he is mystically one with Christ; but as an apostle he is juridically one 
with him whose spokesman and representative he is. On the other hand, 
the analysis of the relations of faith and baptism, leading to the inference 
that it is not precisely faith but baptism that produces mystical union 
with Christ, is masterly (see, for instance, the centre paragraph on p. 131). 
There are misprints on pp. 102 and 201. On p. 229 (ad med.) I suggest 
that the word translated ‘speculation’ might be better rendered ‘con- 
templation’; speculation, in English usage, means ratiocination. 


Invitation to Pilgrimage by John Baillie. Pp. 158 (Penguin Books) 3s. 6d. 


Dr BalLtie’s Alexander Robertson Lectures ‘in defence of the Christian 
religion’ were first published in 1942. They now reappear as a Pelican 
book, in which form they should do a great deal of good. There are a 
few things which one would wish changed in them (including the odd 
argument in favour of God the Son [not the Father] having been in- 
carnate, that Christianity ‘could not hold that God the Father Himself 
came down to earth . . . God cannot suffer and die’; but surely the God- 
head is impassible in each of the three hypostases). And there are misprints 
on pp. 62, 64 and 104. But the general run of the argument, starting 
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from the basic experience of moral obligation, is very good, and the 
conclusions are generally orthodox. The concluding chapter (‘Invitation 
to Church’) is quite remarkable from the pen of a member of the Church 
of Scotland: ‘The Christian Church . . . is neither a local thing nor a 
human thing, but is universal and divine . . . The Church is a divine 
society, created by God Himself . . . It is indeed a human society in the 
sense that its members are men and women, but it is a divine society 
in that its Head . . . is the Son of God. . . You and I owe all our know- 
ledge of God . . . to our upbringing in the one tradition and our reception 
into the one fellowship of the Church of Christ, and the only way that 
is open to us whereby we should bring to others the blessings of that 
knowledge is by initiating them into the same tradition and receiving 
them into the same Church. Togetherness with one another is thus 
woven into every part of the fabric of the Christian worship of God’. 
Did Dr Baillie ever ask himself what a society or a fellowship is, or what 
“togetherness with one another’ means and entails? 


DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 


Providence and Freedom by Dom Mark Pontifex. Pp. 140 (Faith and Fact 
Books, 22: Burns Oates) 8s. 6d. 


Ir is a pleasure to salute the spare clean lines of Dom Mark’s discussion 
of divine providence and human free will, especially because, although 
it is quite independent in expression, it seems to coincide substantially 
with my own views on the question, as developed in The Essentials of 
Theism. Dom Mark and I agree that the two classical theories which 
have for so long disputed the field are both inacceptable. The doctrine of 
physical premotion is all too clearly inconsistent with the full moral 
responsibility which we have to acknowledge for at least some of our 
actions, and makes God the ultimate author of sin. Molinism, although 
it begins with a healthy protest in favour of human responsibility, ends 
with the theory of scientia media, which more subtly entails the same 
consequences. For, if what our choices would be could be known ante- 
cedently to our making them, they must be determined in some way, 
and God, in selecting an order of creation in which these or those sins 
were known to be inevitable, would have made himself answerable for 


~~ them. 


Hence we have to deny the common presupposition of both systems, 
which is that God’s omnipotence would be compromised if his creative 
decree did not determine the history of creation in every detail. For we 
must say either that God cannot create a fully responsible moral agent 
or that he really leaves such agents with freedom of choice. The question 
is which alternative is an undue limitation of divine power and which is 
merely the denial of a logical absurdity. But we know that we are in 
some cases fully responsible moral agents, and it is a logical absurdity 
to say that such agents are not in some sense the ultimate source of their 
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choices. Where we must not limit God’s power is to suppose that he cannot 
create such agents. Fully free choices are knowable only in themselves, 
although God knows them eternally. If it be objected that this entails 
that there is some reality whose ultimate source is not God, I have been 
accustomed to point out that choice consists in the exclusion of the 
unchosen alternative; what is positively adopted is motivated and comes 
in this way under the general law of causation. Dom Mark insists that 
right action is always allowing full force to divine influence; it is only in 
wrong action that the creature has a certain priority, but a negative one, 
inasmuch as he is able to oppose the full help which God is ready to give 
him. These considerations would appear to be complementary. 

Now for one or two details in which I am less in agreement with Dom 
Mark. In exalting freedom from the possibility of evil over freedom of 
choice between good and evil he seems to suggest that it makes no im- 
portant difference whether right action is determined or freely chosen. 
It certainly makes no difference to the sum of value in the world, but 
initial freedom of choice makes the contribution of the creature more 
really his own, and this is surely of importance. Even when he transcends 
this freedom and reaches freedom from evil, he has genuinely collaborated 
in making himself what he is to be. Dom Mark is also less clear ‘than 
usual in defining what he means by God’s freedom to create. Here again 
it makes an important difference whether it is God’s nature to create or 
he is really free to choose between creating and not creating. In the former 
case we would seem, like Spinoza, to be worshipping the nature of things 
rather than a fully personal God. Hence the literal meaning of the Vatican 
Council’s definition on this point needs to be stressed. I would also 
suggest that in the brief discussion at the end on social freedom of thought 
and expression, although there are evidently exceptions to the desirability 
of such freedom, the paramount consideration in favour of freedom in 
general ought to be the need to respect sincerity and integrity of mind. 
Falsehood as such has no rights, but sincerity has rights. After these 
minor comments I have only to recommend what seems to me to be an 
exceptionally good book. D. J. B. HAWKINS 


The Assent of Faith by Henry Bars. Pp. 218 (Burns Oates) 215. 


THE reviewer, having surveyed the whole area of this book, and ploughed 
through most of it, has to report that it is not really readable. In French 
its title was Croire, ou l’Amen du salut, the work of a reflective, possibly 
rather introspective college priest in his forties, published five years ago. 
Its general theme is the commendable one of sympathizing with souls 
who find believing rather difficult in these days; as the author states it 
himself: ‘the essence of faith consists in a certain tension between the 
temporal and the eternal’. You may find that sentence a bit mistily 
expressed (or perhaps muzzily translated?), but you can’t help agreeing 
with its intention and indeed the reviewer finds himself agreeing with 
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every single sentence in the book. Yet the total effect is one of desultory 
soliloquizing, getting nowhere. Psychologically perhaps the ‘tension’ is 
a feeling of guilt created in intelligent clerics by the crushing weight of 
authoritarian teaching in seminaries during the generations now passing, 
faith being presented as exclusively a duty and enlarged to include many 
things that are more properly matters of opinion or discipline. To that 
extent this book might be described as a small shot of morphine to make 
the patient more comfortable pending the arrival of the first-aid party. 
It deals extensively in words like relativism, pragmatism, agnosticism, 
aestheticism, liberalism, clericalism, imperialism (theological variety), 
and of course mysticism. The one memorable passage, a cri de coeur 
which we would like to quote if it had not been too long, is on pp. 191-2, 
addressed to ‘those who bind the human frame of the Church’, though 
this must surely be a mistranslation of something. Another passage 
that interested the reviewer was pp. 177-8 on St Thomas Aquinas’s rather 
reactionary views about poetry. A kindly preface by Mgr H. F. Davis 
is contributed to this English version, no doubt because the book is by 
an admirer of Newman and frequently mentions the Cardinal. But our 
author seems far too respectful inwardly to the less respectable, the 
more mediocre, elements of the scholastic scene ever to get to meeting 
Newman on Newman’s own ground of free thinking within the limits 
set by reason and revelation. F, H. DRINKWATER 


Towards Our Father’s House by A. S. Perret, 0.p., translated by R. N. 
Albright. Pp. 118 (Herder Book Co.) 18s. 6d. 


THERE are so many questions which the Catholic doctrine of the future 
life raises and which need discussion that a book on the subject is bound 
to attract our attention. However, the reader should be warned that 
_Fr Perret’s aim is rather to write a devotional work, in the style of retreat 
conferences, than to discuss the questions and problems which the subject 
suggests. What is done is done well, and the translation is good, but the 
fact remains that such a book must inevitably make the reader, if he 
reflects at all, ask many further questions. The fate of unbaptised children 
is an obvious example. Again the meaning of God’s justice becomes a 
problem when we are told: ‘In the hereafter God exercises his justice 
above all’ (p. 66), for we know that God is love. We may wonder, too, 
what grounds there are for saying: “There are probably few souls that 
deserve to enter immediately into the abode of bliss and glory’ (p. 51). 
We were told earlier that in the first centuries the day of death was regarded 
as a feast day: ‘Funerals had not that appearance of sadness and mourning 
that they have to-day. They were given a triumphant quality; joy 
dominated in them’ (p. 31). Surely the indulgences offered by the Church 
at the hour of death should be taken into account, but little is said about 
indulgences. Then there is a reference to the separation of the saved from 
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those dear to them on earth who are lost: ‘So far as the elect are con- 
cerned, their wills are so completely united to that of God that they 
cannot suffer from the absence of those who after having offended him 
have scorned the advances of his mercy’ (p. 91). But once this question 
is raised the whole deep problem of the perfect happiness of the good 
when aware of the ugliness and misery of the wicked comes into view, 
and further discussion is surely imperative. Again the account given of 
the resurrection of the body raises many further questions. There is, 
however, an interesting chapter on man’s personal survival and the 
recognition in heaven of those we have known on earth. But on the whole 
the book is open to the criticism that an explanation of the Christian 
doctrine of the future life can scarcely be kept to the level which the 
author has in view; further questions will necessarily be asked. The 
danger is that, if they are not discussed, an impression may be given 
that Catholics do not appreciate them. DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


The Discovery of God by Henri de Lubac. Translation by A. Dru of 
Sur Les Chemins de Dieu (Aubier, Paris), Pp. 212 (Darton, Longman 
and Todd) 18s. 


FR DE LuBAC’s new title (in French, for the English is somewhat ambiguous 
in this respect) for what is substantially his ‘De la Connaissance de Dieu’, 
first published in 1945, reveals the more tentative and even defensive 
spirit in which he seems to re-issue his work. What was originally a slim 
volume has become weighty with supplementary explanation and quota- 
tion (considerably reduced in the English version), and provides, in- 
cidentally, a wealth of material from modern and traditional sources 
which enables one to follow Fr de Lubac’s reflections, to criticize his 
positions, or to strike out on one’s own. 

It is not the business of a brief and somewhat tardy review to launch 
into detailed criticism, even if one were capable of undertaking and 
achieving such a task satisfactorily. The title of this book adequately 
expresses Fr de Lubac’s intention, which is, briefly, to suggest, give an 
account of, recommend and defend his (but not only his) concept of the 
way in which man in general may be supposed to arrive at knowledge of 
God, and should prove, express and recommend that knowledge to 
others. For one willing to be persuaded, but formed according to ideas 
different, not to say opposed to, Fr de Lubac’s own, this book will provide 
an excellent opportunity to ‘review his position’, but we do not think it 
will cause him to change it— however strong the pressure of Fr de 
Lubac’s great erudition and persuasiveness. 

Man throughout the ages has had various notions concerning God 
but, Fr de Lubac says, there has always been, and is, only one true idea 
of God, and this ‘springs up spontaneously at the heart of consciousness, 
whether as a result of the exigencies of reason or of some supernatural 
illumination, and imposes _ itself upon the mind of itself, of its 
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own necessity’ (p. 35). This idea is ‘substantial and positive’ (p. 37), ‘no 
other affirmation can compare with it in certitude’ (p. 39); it is a thought 
or rather an affirmation of God ‘which is not the conclusion of an argu- 
ment’ (p. 41), and, furthermore, ‘if the mind did not affirm God — if 
it were not the affirmation of God — it could affirm nothing whatsoever’ 
(p. 41). This knowledge is pre-conceptual (p. 58) and non-objective (p. 
59 note). Moreover, it is this affirmation ‘which gives the thinking being, 
at all levels, coherence and consistency — without which it would vanish 
into dust, just as without God the world itself would vanish, “Forma 
mea, Deus Meus” (St Augustine)’ (p. 107). When we come to the ‘via 
negativa’ it is this affirmation which ‘is always the soul of our negations, 
and if we came to deny it the process of negation would come to a halt’. 
The proofs for God’s existence are, by contrast, ‘nothing but a vast 
“removens prohibens”— a clearing away of obstacles’ (p. 77); ‘they never 
do more than express in a rational form, each in its own way, the essential 
movement of the mind’ (p. 131). This affirmation is in some sense the 
fruit of, if it is not identical with, an impulse ‘by which, as created spirits, 
we are impelled towards the Absolute’ (p. 114). 

No such short list of quotations can do entire justice to the pattern 
of Fr de Lubac’s thought, but perhaps they will suffice to indicate the 
line of his reasoning. One may perhaps be permitted to mention one or 
two of the points at which Fr de Lubac’s account is assailed, and where 
there does indeed seem to be some need for further explanation. 

First there is the problem of the nature of this implicit affirmation or 
knowledge. For Fr de Lubac it is not only the very first condition of 
thought ; it is also so certain and rich in content as to be capable of 
supporting the entire structure of rational discourse about God. Yet 
Fr de Lubac sees fit to equate his affirmation with that ‘improper’ know- 
ledge which St Thomas attributes to all naturally before any rational 

proof (Summa Theol. ta, qu. 2, art. I, ad Tum.). Now it is clear that for 
St Thomas we can only truly be said to know God, i.e. that he, God, is, 
and something about him, after we have been through some sort of 
process of reflection upon the evidence concerning him. Before this we 
have simply a ‘Deus opinabilis’, a notion of an absolute (more or less) 
being which may be affirmed of stone and plaster, even to the exclusion 
-of the true God (cf. Summa Theol. 1a, qu. 13, art. 10 corp., and ad Tum.). 
The question arises therefore whether Fr de Lubac is not in some sort 
building upon sand in attributing to an implicit supposition the functions 
and qualities, albeit in a virtual state, of a judgment which St Thomas 
reasonably supposes to come at the end of a process, the process of 
understanding ‘why’. ; 

We do not wish to deny, of course, that this process itself may be 
largely un-selfconscious. There are many ways to God. Newman is 
sometimes quoted as a champion of such un-expressed ‘illation’, and 
surely there is much more in common between his ways and St Thomas’s 
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than perhaps even he or the followers of St Thomas would be prepared 
to acknowledge. To return, however, to Fr de Lubac’s affirmation or 
idea, is it really that of St Thomas, or is it something new? And, if the 
former is the case, how are we to attribute to it the vast role envisaged 
by Fr de Lubac? For it is true that there is an ontological dependence of 
truth on Truth, and of intellectual light on Subsistent Light, but are we 
therefore entitled to postulate a dynamic dependence within the order 
of knowledge? Is it not perhaps putting the cart before the horse to 
state that truths which are said to be ‘notiora quoad nos’ (such as the 
ideas of being, the good, the true, etc.) are dependent, can only be affirmed 
in function of, what appears to be a simple postulate, or is, at any rate, 
a far from luminous notion of a truth ‘minus nota quoad nos’? Is there 
not here some confusion between dependence in the ontological order 
and dependence found among truths known? For it is common and 
traditional teaching (from which Fr de Lubac does not wish to dissociate 
himself) that knowledge of God, affirmation of God, follows knowledge 
of creatures. 

Finally it seems to us a legitimate question whether this single, simple 
and undifferentiated affirmation, as conceived by the author, does not 
jeopardize the value of our consciously understood and affirmed state- 
ments about God. For these statements are differentiated. They do give 
us, even though piecemeal, the truth about God in so far as we are capable 
of attaining him mentally. How is this new and important knowledge 
to be found in an idea so imperfect that it not only does not, but cannot, 
tell us who (or which) is the one of whom it makes us aware? 

Fr de Lubac’s understanding and account of the origin of this idea, 
of its role in the ‘via negativa’, of metaphysical analogy, of the place of 
knowledge of God in the pattern of human thought, his concept, also, 
of participation and the moral choice as starting points for the affirmation 
(if not in some sense the very thing itself) provide so many more en- 
couragements to fruitful reflection and comparison of metaphysical 
viewpoints. But one will always come back to one question, we think: 
is his implicit, spontaneous affirmation or knowledge really the kind of 
thing which traditional philosophy, and, in particular, the authentic 
Thomist tradition, understand it to be? In other words, what real evidence 
is there (we do not think Fr de Lubac’s copious quotations even suggest 
it) that this notion can in fact bear the immense weight of all, but all, 
metaphysical thought, talk and certainty about God? One feels that 
it is a trifle disingenuous of Fr de Lubac to be surprised when critics 
take him to task in the name of the Doctor to whom he appeals. There 
does not seem to be anything in either St Thomas’s principles or his 
practice which would lead us to suppose that he rested his system of 
thought on such a basis. A far greater labour of exegesis and explanation 
seems required before such a claim can be ventured. While it is true 
that there are many sympathisers with Fr de Lubac’s point of view who 
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are attempting this work (and who, like himself, owe much to Pére 
Marechal), it does seem misleading to present this on the face of it far 
from evident hypothesis as the one, authentic, self-justificatory inter- 
pretation. Perhaps, therefore, not all Fr de Lubac’s critics deserve the 
short shrift some of them receive in this book. One interested to see the 
less original point of view set out politely and reasonably (without even 
a mention of Fr de Lubac or his work, ‘pour ne blesser personne’) would 
do well to read Fr Corvez’s article, ‘L’Idée et L’Affirmation de Diew’ 
(in the Revue Thomiste, Vol. LVII, 1957, Ppp. 301-22). 

The English translation is faithful and reads well. One who would 
like to be spared the trouble of looking up Fr de Lubac’s numerous 
references, and to enjoy a rare florilegium of texts mystical, theological, 
and philosophical concerning this subject would be well advised to buy 
the French edition (which is still available). One wonders what, if any, 
significance is to be attached to a large white space, which, in the trans- 
lation, takes the place of the hymn by Proclus (attributed to St Gregory 
of Nazianzen) to the all-transcending Godhead. 

DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


Myths, Dreams and Mysteries by Marcel Eliade. Translated by Philip 
Mairet. Pp. 256 (Harvill Press) 18s. 


THis book is of outstanding importance not only because it contains a 
mass of valuable information but still more by reason of the fundamental 
questions and issues it raises in the fields of ethnology, comparative 
religion, history, sociology, international relations, psychology, philosophy 
and theology. Its sub-title —“‘The Encounter between Contemporary 
Faiths and Archaic Realities’-— leads the reader to expect a description 
of one of the most baffling yet potentially fruitful projects of the century, 
that is, the confrontation of and the dialogue between, on the one hand, 
the ancient cultures of the East together with the primitive civilizations 
of Africa and, on the other, the great but obviously conditioned and 
limited mind of Western man. In this respect, as in others, Eliade does 
not disappoint and we rise from the study of his book with a lively sense 
of the immense implications of this epic encounter, and a heightened 
consciousness of the contingent nature of presuppositions which are 
~ assumed to be absolute in our own cultural tradition. 

The duty of the reviewer of so seminal a work is to outline its structure 
and state its principal themes objectively so that the reader who is aware 
of his own responsibilities at this time of crisis will wish to come to 
grips with the book and accept its challenges. There is no justification 
here for the type of notice which attempts to replace actual study and 
persuade the reader that no further effort on his part is required. 

Myths, Dreams and Mysteries is a loosely linked sequence of studies 
in the history of religions. The looseness is not that of a mere ad hoc 
assemblage. There are common themes emerging from the different 
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masses of material. They give to the whole book a vigorous, vital, sym- 
phonic unity as the titles of the nine chapters themselves make clear... 
The Myths of the Modern World; The Myth of the Noble Savage, or 
the Prestige of the Beginning; Nostalgia for Paradise in the Primitive 
Traditions; Sense-Experience and Mystical Experience among Primitives, 
Symbolism of Ascension and ‘waking dreams’; Power and Holiness in 
the History of Religions; Mother Earth and the Cosmic Hierogamies; 
Mysteries and Spiritual Regeneration; Religious Symbolism and_ the 
Modern Man’s Anxiety. x 

The principal unifying themes are the following: 1, the crisis of 
initiation; 2, the symbolism of flight, of ascension and of the return to 
illud tempus, that is, to the paradisal time of the ‘beginning’ before the 
advent of sin, suffering and death (the myth as a lived re-enactment of 
the events of this primordial epoch achieves this return, hence its use as 
a therapeutic technique for the healing of the sick); 3, the omnipresence 
in primitive religions of the Supreme Being above and beyond the Gods; 
4, the myths of emergence (in some respects strangely reminiscent of 
recent evolutionary doctrines); 5, the purpose of sacrifice and above all 
6, the real significance of death in the archaic religions as a process of 
initiation (as is also suffering of every kind) into a further stage of growth, 
a re-entrance into Chaos from which Cosmos has emerged, on the part 
of the individual, so that he too may pass through disintegration onto a 
higher plane of personal integration. 

The magna mysteria of human existence are thus exemplified, re-enacted, 
mediated by ceremony and feast at the community level, and at that of 
the individual through suffering, initiation, dreams and ecstacy. The 
life of primitive and archaic man is thus wholly based on religion, and 
his sense of time and of history is fundamentally different from that 
of modern secular Western man. Indeed, for the primitive, history in 
our sense is non-existent. There is the evanescent and so ultimately 
insignificant present time — and the past is merely the present that has 
gone — and the real eternal ‘time’ of the beginning to which religion 
admits man. 

The high metaphysical speculations of India have expanded this 
primitive intuition, this archaic cry for salvation, into a monumental 
philosophy which anticipates by centuries the anguish of the modern 
existentialist whilst it accepts man’s estate with a joyful resignation which 
a Sartre denies himself as he clings to his own anti-mythological myth. 
For the philosophy of the Indian sages, the anguish of existence is the 
Chaos through which man travels to the Cosmos of Eternal and Absolute 
Essence. 

Eliade writes of Western man’s ‘fall into time’ and so raises issues 
of immense and tragic moment. And this fall is recent and secular, 
for the Church too has taken and still takes man away from the ebb and 
flow of event and situation into the liturgical time of the sacramental, 
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Messianic era. When at the Gospel the deacon sings in illo tempore he 
sums up and, in a sense, recapitulates the age-old archaic sense of mystical 
participation in supra-temporal events. Yet these events took place in 
historical time, and it is here that Christianity, like its predecessor Judaism, 
reveals itself as different from all other religions. It is the Absolute and 
Eternal God — and not one of his avatars — who intervenes in, and in 
Christ actually enters, history. Christ assumes time into eternity. Vere 
dignum et justum est . . . nos tibi semper et ubique gratias agere. In the 
Christian sacrifice time and space are linked in a special manner and the 
Eternal becomes present in a ‘sacramental’ time present and operative 
in existential time. 

Obviously, the facts and themes contained in this book raise question 
after question in many fields. Does the doctrine of evolution, with its 
notion of time as creative, give to history an absolute character? Is 
science itself in some sort a myth if and in so far as it posits an illud 
tempus, a field in which events are bound by law, a cosmos to which we 
are admitted by the scientific observation of existential phenomena? Is 
Western philosophy since Socrates an effort to escape from myth? Is 
such an effort doomed to failure? Is ‘myth’ a category of the conscious 
human mind and can consciousness survive without it? Does post- 
Socratic Western philosophy, as distinct from traditional Indian thought, 
denote a break away from, rather than a metaphysical amplification of, 
_the archaic and universal category of myth? Is not an ‘intellectual’ as 
opposed to a ‘mythological’ metaphysic doomed to end in positivism or 
agnosticism, since for the ‘intellectual’ philosophy the ultimate question 
is the existence or non-existence of God, whereas for the ‘mythological’ 
philosophy it is the existence or non-existence of all that is not God? 
Does the problem of a Christian philosophy receive any éclaircissement 
from this encounter of an emergent as distinct from a dialectic meta- 
physic? In the field of human relations in general what are the possible 
results of the meeting of archaic and modern societies? Given the rapid, 
if superficial, Westernization of primitive societies, particularly in Africa, 
will not the repression into the unconscious of the life-force of these 
ethnic groups give rise to psychological conflicts in the individual and 
social strife in the community? May not Christianity be called upon, as 
in the past, to save the natural values of peoples whose soul runs the 
risk of being lost in the forward Sweep of secular history? 

These and a hundred other questions come to mind as one reads 
Eliade’s latest book to appear in English. Some of these questions he 
himself formulates. Others are implicit in his text: others again arise 
in the reader’s mind in accordance with the problems of which he himself 
is most aware. In short this book should profoundly affect the Christian’s 
awareness of the infinite dimensions of the Incarnation, of the immense 
horizons too of the Church and her mission in the twentieth century. 

The translator earns our gratitude for making available in clear and 
vigorous English a work of such importance. R. F. TREVETT 
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The Mirror of Philosophers by Martin Versfeld. Pp. x + 301 (Sheed 
and Ward) 21s. 


Dr VERSFELD makes no apology for but rather flaunts the fact that this 
book is a series of papers and essays composed on different occasions. 
Its disunity is only a material one, and the haphazard form contributes 
paradoxically to the harmony of the whole. For a love of paradox, at 
times freakish, permeates this presentation of a philosophy by one who 
considers Chesterton to be an alter ego, and who takes as his philosophical 
starting point the Socratic dictum nosce teipsum. ‘Philosophy rises afresh 
with every human being who takes responsibility for his own thought, 
and proclaims the originality of his own being and his own situation, a 
being which is itself and not that of anybody else. Philosophers will 
have one philosophy when each has his own.’ 

A failure in reflection has bedevilled modern philosophy, reflection, 
that is, in a fully ontological dimension. For reason must in the first 
place account for itself. It is a suicidal dictation to the given, on the 
other hand, which characterizes the Hegelian system, or the ‘passionate 
inwardness’ which is Kierkegaard’s substitute for truth, or the mechanistic 
theories of the empiricists. The professor of ethics who denies all meaning 
to the concept of value and yet, by taking the trouble to deny it, im- 
plicitly asserts the value of such a denial, has effected a radical ontological 
hiatus between himself and his philosophy: he is a monster. 

Round this theme some exciting and provocative ideas are woven. 
To mention two: modern empirical science, beginning with the thirteenth- 
century adoption of Aristotle and rejection of Plato, receives its basic 
impetus from Christian sacramentalism. An increasing self-consciousness 
on the part of science may in time make this apparent, and, similarly, 
the impact of western techniques on oriental religions will precipitate a 
philosophical crisis to be resolved only by materialism or the acceptance 
of an incarnational view of the universe. It is to a post-Christian age that 
we belong. The innocence of paganism is no longer possible for western 
civilisation. Instead we have the inverted Christianity of Marx, and 
Sartre’s deification of man. The Fall is re-enacted when man fails to see 
himself as an imago dei and makes God, instead, in his own image. 

Man is a reflection of God, and philosophy is reflection on a reflection. 
This book reflects may different philosophies, and is itself reflected in 
them. Above all is it reflected in the personalities for whom the author 
has a feeling of veneration: Mgr Kolbe, with his vision of the beauty 
of God in the Paarl Hills, St Francis with his sense of the ‘explosiveness’ 
of being, and St Thomas. ‘God “deals out that being indoors each man 
dwells”. Heaven is to be ourselves. Heaven is wearing our own clothes.’ 
Dr Versfeld must be a happy man. DOM EDWARD CROUZET 
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Le Sens de la Vie Sacerdotale by L. Bouyer. Pp. 199 (Desclée). 


THE ‘prise de conscience renouvelée’ which Fr Bouyer declares to be so 
necessary for a priest if he is to give any meaning and efficacy to his 
tasks means, of course, more than a simple examination of conscience, 
though this may follow. In this book he presents priests at large with the 
kind of reflections which he himself has evidently found useful in helping 
particular groups of priests to deepen their understanding of their vocation 
and intensify their resolutions to be faithful to it. Setting his face against 
any fanciful ‘spirituality’ considered especially appropriate for ‘seculars’ 
— hardly more, anyway, than an ersatz of some ‘religious’ spirituality — 
he presents his audience with the central Christian Mystery and proceeds, 
as he explains in his brief introduction, to indicate its points of application 
in the lives of those whose mission it is to bring that Mystery to the world. 

Though an English priest is not likely to be in danger of presenting his 
congregation with a ‘pastiche of Bossuet’, nor of being subject to Fr 
Bouyer’s strictures on the subject of cleanliness in churches, he will 
find plenty more which will inspire him in any of the main themes of this 
book. If there is anything that is especially desirable or regrettable in a 
priest’s life, this is because ‘the whole of our ministry is to communicate 
to the world the knowledge and efficacious reality of the divine missions 
of the Son and the Spirit, who descend to us from the Father to take us 
back to him’. That is why pedantry, politics, clerical jargon, insincerity 
in all forms, and inadequate preparation, amongst other things, are 
snares for the preacher of God’s Word. Hence, also, the fact that St 
Paul (chapter four) and our Lady (chapter seven) are, in different respects, 
models for the priest, contributing to teach him the holiness and fruit- 
fulness to be found in selfless prayer and renunciation. This entire de- 
pendence of the priest’s activity on the divine Mystery is also the secret 
of the continuity between the preaching of the Word (chapters two and 
three) and the celebration of the Eucharist (chapters five and eight) 
and his life of prayer (chapters nine and ten). 

It is not Fr Bouyer’s way to give good advice in a vacuum. Wherever 
he makes concrete points, e.g. his insistence on the need for a certain 
kind of culture for priests or on the orderly and timely recitation of the 
Breviary, these are always given context and strength by the doctrinal 
meditation which precedes them. But often the recommendations are 
left unspoken. Like a tactful retréat-giver, Fr Bouyer is more interested 
in awakening a new interest together with something of the old original 
fervour. His book makes excellent spiritual reading, is greatly stimulating 
and should be helpful to many. It is surely not controversial — not 
nowadays. We hope there will soon be an English translation. 

DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 
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Toleration and the Reformation by Joseph Lecler, s.J. (2 Vols). Translated 
by T. L. Westow. Pp. x + 432 and x + 544 (Longmans Green & Co.) 63s. 


Tus is an authoritative study of its subject, toleration and far more 
commonly its refusal in the century following Luther’s revolt. It is admir- 
ably objective. The sole touch of partiality is but a nuance, a perceptible 
tendency not indeed to deny but to soft-pedal the persistent papal 
championship of the medieval refusal to tolerate baptized non-Catholics 
or to credit them with good faith. Unfortunately the popes hailed from 
a country where Protestantism had made but little impact and had 
speedily been ejected. They could not, therefore, understand the situation 
in countries where there were large bodies of Protestants soon to consist 
of a generation which had never been Catholic save in the technical 
sense of baptism. 

Fr Lecler deals in turn with the situation as it developed in all the 
divided countries of Europe, the Empire, Switzerland, Poland, France, 
the Low Countries, England. The German solution of the problem was 
tolerance for the ruler’s religious choice, none for his subjects who must 
conform or emigrate. The same solution was adopted in Switzerland, 
divided into Catholic and Protestant cantons. In the Low Countries an 
abortive attempt to unite all the provinces on a basis of religious toleration 
failed —it was defeated by the intolerance of the militant Calvinists 
and was succeeded by a separation into the Protestant and Catholic 
provinces, the latter returning to Spanish rule —and both refusing 
toleration. In France Catherine de Medici persisted for many years in a 
policy of official though limited toleration for the Huguenots. Only 
when the intolerance of the latter proved too strong for her weak govern- 
ment to control did she attempt the solution of massacre. Finally, the 
convert King Henry IV proved himself sufficiently strong to grant the 
Protestants a large measure of tolerance without fear of further attempts 
to overthrow the established Catholic religion. Only in Poland where a 
strong Catholic monarch faced a number of dissident and fiercely hostile 
sects was he able to accord complete toleration to all his subjects — even 
the Unitarians proscribed everywhere else — while successfully labouring 
to strengthen the position of the Church. Of England I shall say a word 
later. 

Meanwhile controversial battles were joined for or against religious 
tolerance. Fr Lecler describes these in detail and groups the contestants 
according to the principles on which they based their arguments. 

There were, mainly in the early decades, humanists of the Erasmian 
school who clung to the hope of reunion by an agreement on a doctrinal 
minimum, an unspecified number of fundamental Christian truths. There 
were Politiques such as those who long swayed the royal counsels in 
France, men who distinguished a sphere of secular authority in the 
hands of the state and a religious sphere in which the state could and 
should tolerate differences. There were men of mystical temper who placed 
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religion exclusively in the depths of individual devotion, the domain of 
the Spirit, and objected to an enforced conformity of outward 
observance and dogmatic profession. There were above all the Erastians 
for whom the secular ruler is the supreme arbiter of religion. As his 
political interest dictated he could tolerate or persecute religious non- 
conformity. Others argued that although toleration is in principle in- 
defensible the exigencies of the situation made it justifiable, indeed 
necessary in practice. Father Lecler, while exposing errors — often 
serious — in these positions and pleas, shows that together they operated, 
though by no means immediately or even directly, in favour of toleration. 
It is interesting to learn that from the outset the Baptists — not continuous 
with the earlier Anabaptists — favoured toleration, and that one of the 
only two tolerant American states, namely Rhode Island — the Quakers 
did not appear in this field till later — was founded by the Baptist Roger 
Williams; he was ready to tolerate all dissidents, even the Catholics 
whose religion he abhorred. This was tolerance indeed. Father Lecler 
points out that the English Reformation was more fiercely and thoroughly 
Erastian than any other and the government more persistently intolerant 
than any other national government of which he speaks. But Spain was 
even more intolerant. And long after Catholic Emancipation in England 
a Swedish noblewoman was banished for her conversion to the Catholic 
Church. 

Fr Lecler, speaking of the execution of Catholics under Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth for high treason, observes that England was the only 
state ‘to decree such ignominious penalties for a purely religious offence’. 
The penalty of outlawry, a little later death, had been decreed, though 
never executed, in the fourteenth century by Catholic governments for 
the treasonable offence of introducing without royal sanction papal 
bulls of provision to benefices and after the Great Schism for teaching 
that the Avignonese was the legitimate pope. The foundations of later 
Erastianism had been laid. 

Nor does Fr Lecler seem sufficiently aware of the fact that, whatever 
the actual loyalty of English Catholics, the bull of deposition, even as 
suspended until a future opportunity of execution, rendered them subject 
in conscience to a foreign power which formally denied their Sovereign’s 
~claim to their allegiance. How many governments, even to-day, would 
tolerate such fifth columnists, even if only theoretical? It was not until 
the closing year of Elizabeth’s reign that a small number of priests took 
the only way out of this impasse by repudiating the pope’s authority in 
the political sphere. Fr Lecler seems to accept the verdict of Sixtus V 
(II, pp. 152-3) that King Philip’s championship of the Church was but a 
pretext for political imperialism. Sixtus was biased against Philip and his 
charge is suspect. In this very book we are told of Philip’s declaration 
that he had rather lose the Low Countries than tolerate heresy. In fact 
he saw himself as the divinely appointed defender of the Church and as 
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such entitled to a share in her government. Theodoric was not a Catholic 
King who tolerated Arians (pp. 180-1), but an Arian who tolerated 
Catholics. 

I noticed what seem to be textual mistakes. In Vol. II, p. 52, surely 
‘you want’ should be ‘you do not want’. On p, 233 I cannot understand, 
in the context, ‘Catholic theologians did not mean to resort to spiritual 
arguments’, On p. 467, the text of a quotation is obviously defective. 

Such a book as this should be a stimulus to think out the problems of 
toleration. Experience has shown, as Fr Lecler points out, that the 
assumption of some sixteenth-century defenders of toleration and of all 
nineteenth-century liberals that if error and truth are given free course 
truth will inevitably prevail is unfounded. Moreover a price must in many 
cases be paid for toleration. Unfortunately the religious faith and practice 
even of a Catholic society do not rest only on personal conviction. They 
have depended very largely on the atmospheric pressure of social environ- 
ment in which an alternative faith is not a vital option. This may often, 
perhaps most commonly, be attained only by a measure of intolerance. 
I do not say that intolerance is therefore right. On the contrary. Never- 
theless the cost for faith or practice may be high, and we should frankly 
face the fact. Finally, is not “dangerous intolerance’ the intrinsic limit 
of toleration? No one surely can be asked in the name of toleration to 
endanger the toleration of his own beliefs. 

The translation is excellent. But the constant use of ‘the conscience’ 
where the article should not be used is irritating. E. I, WATKIN 


The Life of St Catherine of Sienna by Blessed Raymond of Capua, 


Confessor to the Saint. Translated by George Lamb. Pp. 384 (Harvill 
Press) 259. 


A TRANSLATION of one of the primary sources for St Catherine's life is 
most welcome. Though her confessor’s life cannot take the place of a 
life based on all the available sources, in particular the saint's letters, it 
possesses a first-hand quality, a freshness, vigour and contemporaneity 
which no second-hand biography can possess. The reader is admitted 
to the circle of Catherine's friends, shares their lives, environment and 
view of the world. Biographies such as this are, as it were, time-machines 
in which to travel backward. 

In consequence the reader should be able to distinguish between the 
timeless substance of the heroine's sanctity, her heroic love of God and 
her neighbour and its expression in terms of a particular environment. 
As always her visions are examples of contemporary art. Her first at 
seven is a typical trecento picture framed in the sky, as also the vision 
seen by her Roman disciple of her assumption into the glory of heaven. 
How different, for example, St Perpetua’s vision of heaven in terms of 
early Christian iconography and literature. Thus, as John Smith pointed 
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out, does Divine truth accommodate itself to its recipients, don their 
garb and speak their language. 

To reject the miracles which Blessed Raymond relates with scrupulous 
attestation (when not witnessed by himself) would be dictated rather 
by an a priori prejudice than by real respect for evidence, though we 
may well think that what he regards as a revival of the dead was in truth 
a recovery of consciousness when life was mistakenly believed to be 
extinct. Nor are all the saint’s ascetic practices for imitation, even by the 
holiest to-day. No one to-day could or should regard it as sinful ‘to wash 
face and neck properly’ or ‘keep the hair combed out daily’ (p. 37). 
In short, what is important is not so much what a saint did or refrained 
from doing as the purity of intention in doing or abstaining. Incidentally, 
St Catherine’s biographer paints his own portrait — an attractive one of 
transparent honesty, humility and charity. He has indeed been accused 
of exaggerating the part played by St Catherine in Pope Gregory XI’s 
return to Rome. If he did, and Fautier’s criticisms have not found 
universal acceptance, we can be sure his account was the unconscious 
product of antecedent conviction. 

Mr Lamb is to be congratulated. He has mastered the translator’s art, 
so that the reader is unaware that the book is a translation. 

E. I. WATKIN 


Brother Solomon; Martyr of the French Revolution by W. J. Battersby. 
Pp. 181 (Burns Oates) 30s. 


“HAD the Revolution not occurred to make a martyr of him’ writes the 
author, ‘who would know anything about Brother Solomon? Nobody.’ 
And had Brother Solomon not been so fortunate in his biographer, we 
may add, nobody would now have so attractive and convincing a picture 
of him. Dr Battersby has both pointed his moral and adorned his tale. 
In doing so he has certainly been greatly helped by the collection of 
Brother Solomon’s letters preserved in the central archives of the De La 
Salle Brothers in Rome. These reveal a devout, simple and direct man, with 
a deep attachment to his Institute and a likable human affection for his 
parents and relatives. The son of a wine merchant of Boulogne, Nicholas Le 
‘Leclercq became aware of his vocation while studying in Paris in pre- 
paration for a business career. Dr Battersby takes us through his youth, 
his novitiate, his studies, his teaching activities and his rise to be secretary 
to the Superior-General of the Brothers —a man at the end of his life 
of some standing in his order. As always, Dr Battersby has a vivid sense 
of the real, and he is at pains to light up the social and economic back- 
ground to Brother Solomon’s life which he does mainly by drawing on 
descriptions and judgments made by contemporary travellers in France. 
Indeed this biography becomes something more than a biography in so 
far as Brother Solomon takes on the appearance of a symbol of the 
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traditional French piety and simple ways of life that were being increasingly 
overshadowed, as the eighteenth century moved on, by the progress of 
the Enlightenment and the development of radical social and political 
ideas. In the explosion of the Revolution the France that Brother Solomon 
typified seemed to be overwhelmed in an orgy of destruction and blood- 
shed. The reader is made to share the growing anxieties and increasing 
nervous strain suffered by the Brothers under the developing threats to 
their independence, their livelihood, and finally their very existence itself 
with the suppression of the religious orders and the tendering of the oath 
of acceptance of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Dr Battersby has 
elected to present his climax in the first section of his book. We are 
straightway confronted with the melancholy spectacle of Brother Solomon 
alone in a deserted school on 15th August 1792, awaiting what fate may 
befall him and writing comforting letters to his relatives. This picture 
and the subsequent story of his arrest, imprisonment and death on 
2nd September, in the ghastly and indiscriminate massacre of non-juring 
clergy in the garden of the Carmelites, are most movingly and effectively 
done; so much so that the rest of the book might tend to be something 
of an anti-climax did Dr Battersby not contrive to give it so lively an 
interest in its own right. At the end a return is made to the massacre 
scenes, described several times over in the words of eye-witnesses who 
escaped from them. Perhaps these would have been better placed in an 
appendix — to be read separately. Dr Battersby’s own moving account 
in his opening section hardly needs supplementation. The painting of 
Brother Solomon in Desyres, which forms the frontispiece, shows a 
grave and sensitive face, but it is presumably a modern ideal portrait. 
H. O, EVENNETT 


Margaret Roper by E. E. Reynolds. Pp. 150 (Burns Oates) 16s. 


The Other Face collected and edited by Philip Caraman, s.J. Pp. 344 
(Longmans) 30s. 


AT a time when the possibility of the canonization of forty of the English 
and Welsh martyrs in the not too distant future has led to a tremendous 
revival of interest in the English penal times, no two books could possibly 
give a clearer picture of the background to that long persecution. It is so 
hard even for a trained historian to see the issues as they appeared to the 
contemporary actors in the drama. For the rest of us it is all too easy to 
see everything in the clear perspective of subsequent developments and 
so to miss the bewildering fog of propaganda and public opinion, in the 
midst of which it took the clarifying holiness and singleness of vision 
of men like More and Fisher and the Carthusiasns, of Campion and 
Southwell and Swithun Wells, to see exactly what was at stake. 
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Mr Reynolds, already the author of what the present reviewer has 
found to be the most satisfying of all the many biographies of Saint 
Thomas More, has now put us further in his debt by this charming, 
yet completely factual, biography of the Saint’s beloved eldest daughter. 
As in his other works, he tells the story as far as possible in the actual 
words of the actors themselves, with a refreshing absence of notes and 
conjectures, and thereby really succeeds in transporting the reader into 
the heart of the More household, in the first part, and to the martyr’s 
cell in the Tower, in the second. The household in which Margaret was 
brought up is a truly fascinating world. When all the eight children in 
the ‘school’ were under thirteen, or of what we would call Preparatory 
School age, they were being introduced to the ancient fathers in the 
original Latin and Greek, besides learning Logic, Geometry, Astronomy 
(taught by the German Nicholas Kratzer, the Court Astronomer), 
Philosophy and Theology — the end in all their studies being ‘piety 
towards God, charity to all, and Christian humility in themselves’. The 
household morning prayers consisted of the seven penitential psalms 
followed by the litanies of the saints and night prayers of a slightly 
modified version of Compline. Even in the precious hours that Margaret 
and her father were able to spend with each other in the Tower, they 
never spoke until they had recited together the seven penitential psalms 
and the litanies of the saints. 

The second half of the book is largely taken up with that most revealing 
sign of the times that Margaret, who was closer to her father in 
mind and heart than anyone living, herself took the oath at the time 
of his imprisonment, It is this part of the book which does so much to 
enable us to see the problem as the people at the time saw it and so to 
understand the tragic ease with which England was swept into schism. 

Father Caraman’s truly magnificent compilation performs the same 
essential service for us in the more complex Elizabethan age. Again 
“there is a refreshing lack of editorial notes or explanations, tempting as 
it must have been for such a brilliant historian to insert some. Again 
the reader is caught up into the period by the skilfully arranged con- 
temporary writings. The words of both Catholics and Protestants are 
given with completely objective impartiality, so that, as the editor points 
_out in his brief introduction, ‘the loyal statement of Catholic gentlemen 

at the time of the Armada reveals the fearful tension of conscience endured 
by their class’, while ‘very many passages are drawn from the letters of 

the Protestant bishops and of other divines who endeavoured to supplant 
the old religion with the “pure gospel” of Christ. 

It took Father Caraman eight years to compile this vivid anthology of 
religious life under Elizabeth I, and how grateful we must all be that he 
was able to arrange it and have it published before he began his present 
exacting task as the Vice-Postulator of the Cause of forty of the martyrs. 
The title was suggested to him by Dame Edith Sitwell, who has since 
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paid tribute to the ‘infinite learning and unflagging research’ that went 
to the making of the book. The production by Messrs Longmans 1s 
worthy of it in every way, the beauty of the type being enhanced by 
delightful sixteenth-century woodcuts, which the British Museum gave 
permission to reproduce. It is not a book just to be read once through, 
but one to be treasured and dipped into again and again. 

DOM JULIAN STONOR 


The Sonnets of William Alabaster edited by G. M. Story and Helen 
Gardner. Pp. liv + 65 (Oxford University Press: Oxford English 
Monographs) 18s. 


THE name William Alabaster is not widely celebrated and his figure 
tends perhaps to lack any very definite contours in the minds of most 
men of letters. Under the supervision of a pair of extremely able editors 
he now swims into our ken as one of the meaner beauties of the Meta- 
physical sky. During a period of spiritual stress following his conversion 
to Catholicism in 1597 Alabaster wrote seventy-seven religious sonnets 
rendered in the tradition of medieval devotional poetry with a pro- 
nounced ‘metaphysical’ flavour. These poems lay undiscovered until 
1903 and are now published together for the first time as the seventh 
volume in the Oxford English Monographs series. There are indications 
that the sonnets were originally composed in batches: where possible 
the editors have attempted to detect and reconstruct these thematic 
sequences, which presumably became deranged at some stage in manu- 
script transmission.. 

G. M. Story’s stimulating critical guide to the poems makes one eager 
to get to grips with the text and assists the reader to a clear understanding 
of the poetry. It is admirable to see minor Elizabethan verse (which is 
perhaps a little on the unexciting side) treated with such care and respect. 
For a variety of excellent reasons, fully explained in the Textual In- 
troduction, spelling and punctuation have been modernised throughout. 

It is likely that Alabaster will quickly establish a reputation for himself 
as anticipating the great devotional poetry of Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, 
Vaughan and Marvell, yet it seems regrettable (if inevitable) that his 
historical value as a barometer of the poetic climate of the late 1590’s 
will overshadow his intrinsic worth. When Donne wrote his Holy Sonnets 
he produced a few carefully wrought poems of a very high order; Alabaster, 
on the other hand, appears to have emulated the copiousness of Petrarchan 
sonneteers, and, although his poems were probably all written under the 
influence of profound religious experience, their quality is markedly 
uneven, a symptom which suggests that a number were intended as 
devotional exercises, to stimulate meditation and reflection. 

At his best he unites an emblematic and a metaphysical manner of 
expression to create an intellectual texture, in which the development 
of thought patterns follow a constructional rhythm in the poem to en- 
hance or deepen the emotion: 
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My soul a world is by contraction, 

The heavens therein is my internal sense, 
Moved by my will as an intelligence, 
My heart the element, my love the sun. 


Many of his sonnets are blemished by weak couplets, others simply 
appear unfinished; for example No. 38, ‘Eternity’, fails by dint of a 
slackening of the intellectual control that radiates into his best poems. 
There is a deficiency in imagination, the tissue of ideas is clumsily 
articulated and the entire piece is vapid for want of a sensitive intelligence 
to coax the complex thought into a subtle statement. 

The pictorial element in his verse is not decorative but emblematic 
and provides a focus for the expression of intellectual ideas. In No. 31 
the emblem is explained: 


Behold a conduit that from heaven doth run, 
And at Christ’s side a double stream doth vent, 
Water with blood and blood with water went, 
Water of solace and blood of passion. 


The central emblems in the next three sonnets (32-34), the garden, its 
plants, the vine and the bird show an unmistakable continuity with the 
traditional Christian symbols used in Marvell’s “The Garden’. These 
emblems are not elucidated in the text and, since the notes provided 
are of little help to interpretation, it seems likely that the full complexity 
of these poems can only be experienced by the initiated. I found Rosemary 
Freeman’s English Emblem Books a useful-aid in tracing the multiple 
significance of, for example, the Vine, and I also learned from it that 
the beautifully elaborated Rainbow in No. 70 represents Peace. There 
appears to be an interesting similarity between the beneficial effects of 
contrite tears described in sonnets 12 and 13 and the constant connection 
in King Lear between the virtues of repentant tears and spiritual regenera- 
tion and forgiveness. Lear’s remark about using ‘eyes for garden water- 
pots, Ay, and laying Autumn’s dust’ could well allude to a traditional 
Christian emblem. 

Alabaster never approaches the dramatic spiritual struggles of Donne 
_or Hopkins, or managed to establish an intimacy between poet and reader 
akin to Herbert’s. His finest poems*are in a meditative style, maintaining 
a just poise between a personal and an impersonal tone, a serious and 
sincere record of his spiritual experience. C. G. GILBERT 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Patrology by Berthold Altaner. Translated by Hilda C. Graef. Pp. XXXIV 
-++ 660 (Herder-Nelson) 60s. 

A ONE-VOLUME, up-to-date handbook of patristics in English was needed. 
This translation is based on the 1958 edition of Professor Altaner’s 
Patrologie — the book has already achieved an international reputation 
since its first publication in German in 1938 — with corrections and 
additions supplied for the English edition by the author. The book deals 
with Christian literature from the end of the first century down to the 
eighth (roughly, from the Apostles’ creed and the Didache down to 
John of Damascus), providing for each author short biographical details, 
a summary of the contents of his work and of his teaching and a wealth 
of bioliographical and periodical references. We have here then an 
introduction to patristics with the fullest references for further detailed 
study, a useful handbook to all the writers of greater and lesser importance 
of the first eight centuries in whose work the religious and theological 
influence of the Fathers is reflected, and an invaluable tool for students 
of Church history, theology and the history of dogma. 

LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


From Shadows to Reality: studies in the typology of the Fathers by Jean 
Daniélou, s.s. Pp. 288 (Burns Oates) 35s. 


SACRAMENTUM FUTURI, now available in English, is a study of the 
origins of patristic typology and of its development to the closing years of 
the fourth century; a study, not an encyclopedia, for its scope is regulated 
by five ideas of the Hexateuch. These ideas — Adam and Paradise, 
Noah and the Flood, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Moses and the Exodus, the 
Cycle of Joshua — lead the Christian to Christ through ‘the vast forest 
of the Scriptures’ of which Origen speaks. All times are life in Christ; 
his past points towards his present and beyond it to his future; the Word 
promised to us is made flesh for us that we might see him as he is. Thus, 
in Origen’s thought, ‘from Rahab to the harlot of Osee, from this latter 
to Mary Magdalene, whose name is known to the ends of the earth, from 
Mary Magdalene to the Church of the Nations, the typological chain 
links up the legal, the prophetic, the Gospel, the Church, the eschatolo- 
gical, in the one theme of the Redemption’ (p. 252). Against Jews and 
Gnostics the Church maintains that there is a chain: against private 
interpretations she holds by her tradition. Where that tradition is found 
— in the unanimous witness of all schools of patristic exegesis to certain 
fundamental types —‘we are face to face with something which is part 
and parcel of the deposit of Revelation’ (p. 288). 
DOM BERNARD WILSON-SMITH 
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Moral Problems Now by George Hagmaier, c.s.P. and Robert W. Gleason, 
S.J. Pp. xiv + 290 (Sheed and Ward) 21s. 


ALL priests who have the care of souls will find useful information, as 
well as sound balanced guidance, on the great moral problems of our 
time in this work. In particular, Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason are not 
afraid of attempting the synthesis between sound principles of Moral 
Theology and the discoveries of modern psychiatry. Few priests will be 
unaware of the intransigent nature of such problems as scruples and 
recidivism and the hopelessness of good people in the grip of moral 
difficulties. Here is a ray of hope for priest and penitent in such cases. 
Here are the practical steps which can be taken, in addition to the proper 
spiritual guidance, which requires the healing of psychological illness 
before it can be expected to bear fruit. Here the confessor is warned how 
much of this he can do himself, and how necessary it is to use trained 
specialists in this field in certain cases. 

The authors sum up their guidance in these words: ‘It is generally 
accepted to-day that there is such a thing as neurotic guilt, and there is 
such a thing as genuine moral guilt, and they are different. No Catholic 
objects to a psychiatrist’s effort to remove neurotic guilt from his patient, 
on the contrary he urges him to do it. And the psychiatrist to-day is more 
aware of the fact that genuine sins and genuine moral guilt exist and 
that this guilt is not matter for therapy but for the confessional.’ 

Messrs Sheed and Ward are to be congratulated on the performance 
of a real service in bringing this excellent work to this country from the 
United States. DOM NICHOLAS HOLMAN 


Occasional Sermons of Ronald A. Knox. Pp. 432 (Burns Oates) 42s. 


Tus second collection of Mgr Knox’s sermons, which, like the first, 
is under the able editorship of Fr Philip Caraman, s.J., shows the same 
humility and the same freshness of approach to familiar biblical incidents 
as well as to the troublesome problems of ordinary life. But perhaps this 
second volume may seem to many readers even more typical of its author, 
seeing that Mgr Knox came to be continually sought after whenever an 
important anniversary or a wedding or the Requiem of a prominent 
Catholic called for a discourse to»celebrate the occasion. 

Most of the first half of the book is devoted to studies of particular 
saints, and, taken as a whole, what an illuminating picture it gives of the 
essence of sanctity and at the same time of the variety of the lives of 
those who have achieved it! Apart from anything else it would serve as a 

lively reference book for anyone studying hagiography. The latter half 
consists of sermons preached on all sorts of occasions, differing as widely 
as the commemoration of Newman’s conversion, the Festival of Britain, 
the Final Profession of a nun, etc. All go to the heart of the matter, 
engaging attention: all shed new light on it. The last six sermons are 
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panegyrics pronounced at the Requiems of six men he had loved and 
admired. He was a master of this difficult and highly specialized form of 
oratory. His powers of rhetoric, all the more effective by being under 
strict control, combine graciously with his love for the dead to make a 
permanent monument to their memory. 

Like the first volume, this one is admirably produced and edited. 


Hypocrisy and Humour by E. J. Oliver. Pp. 170 (Sheed and Ward) 15s. 


THERE may well be, as the publisher’s note on the fly-leaf of this book 
suggests, a wide field open to writers on the hypocrisy of mankind, and 
certainly Mr Oliver has covered a great deal of ground. But the real 
value of his book is the insight he gives us into the minds of a host of 
great writers from Aesop to Dr P. G. Wodehouse. The thesis which he 
has chosen not only brings together and compares the various angles of 
approach of these writers, but gives him the opportunity to present 
comments of his own — often original and valuable — on the substance 
of their work. The unity of the book undoubtedly lies, as the title suggests, 
in the prevalence among human beings of hypocrisy in its widest sense, 
together with the foil that humour provides to pierce its armour, and 
these particular instances of the vagaries of human behaviour serve as a 
useful peg upon which to hang the erudition of one who has made himself 
familiar with all sorts of literature. Had he chosen some other common 
failing — such as vanity — an equally interesting survey of the reactions 
of thinkers could have been compiled. Perhaps he will do this later on 
and give us another slice of literature with his thoughts on it. It would 
be well worth while. R. D. JEBB 


The Church and the Dark Ages by Jean-Rémy Palanque. Translated by 
Dom Finbarr Murphy. Pp. 123. 

The Later Middle Ages by Bernard Guillmain. Translated by Sa We 
Taylor. Pp. 122 (Faith and Fact Books, Burns Oates) 85. 6d. each. 


THESE two volumes are well up to the high standard set by so many of 
the “Faith and Fact’ series. The writers are well read in modern history 
and take the greatest pains to be objective. In fact one of the few criticisms 
we would like to make is that the Lollards, and especially Hus, are painted 
almost too sympathetically. Both writers have a clear vision of the world 
which they are describing and a good sense of proportion. Necessarily 
the pages are crowded with matter, but the main thread shows clearly 
all through and the story is not hard to follow. 

It seems to be now agreed by historians on the one hand that 
the monasteries were not sinks of iniquity, and on the other that in 
many ways all was far from well with Christendom in the later middle 
ages. In fact, perhaps the greatest peril which the Church has ever had, 
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humanly speaking, to face was the Great Schism of the West. So we 
may, perhaps, be approaching a balanced account of the times. We 
may be allowed a sigh of satisfaction, remembering former histories, 
when we find it roundly declared that ‘St Gregory founded a Benedictine 
monastery at Rome’ and when we read our authors’ evaluation of the 
legends of St Mary Magdalen in the South of France and of St James 
of Compostella. We noticed two very small inaccuracies, St Boniface 
was called Winfrid, not Wilfred.And surely the Lateran basilica was not 
built especially to be a church, but was later adapted for divine worship? 
The translation of both books is excellent. 


Mary Ward by Mary Oliver, 1.B.v.M., with an Introduction and Epilogue 
by Maisie Ward. Pp. xx + 229 (Sheed and Ward) I8s. 


MorTHER MAry OLIVER has written a slight but charming life of Mary 
Ward. Her enthusiastic devotion to her heroine carries the story along; 
her restrained and informed imagination enlivens it. It is not that she has 
anything new to tell, but she tells the old story vividly, briefly and feelingly. 
_ And it is indeed a story worth re-telling. Mother Oliver is nothing if not 
forthright. James I ‘meanly lied’, when he failed to carry out his promises 
of relief to the Catholics and Archbishop Abbot was ‘an upstart’. Of 
course she is right in both cases. But was Charles I ever intellectually 
convinced of the truth of Catholicism? 

However, these things are trifles. Mother Oliver has given us a picture 
of Mary Ward’s strong, holy and lovable personality which is 
unforgettable. DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX 


The Rosminians by Cuthbert J. Emery, 1.c. Pp. 108 (Burns Oates) 7s. 6d. 


Ir is certainly disconcerting for the general reader, when he reaches the 
second half of this book, to find that it is largely devoted to a discussion 
of Rosmini’s philosophy. But there is a good reason for this. Fr Emery 
has devoted himself to the task of rehabilitating Rosmini as a philosopher, 
and it was to be expected that he would take this opportunity of appealing 
to a wider public. It does, indeed, seem clear that Rosmini has been 
_-seriously misrepresented. Whatever we may think of his fundamental 
principle of ‘ideal being’— whether we find it too Thomist or not Thomist 
enough — it is high time that it should be freed from the stigma of 
unorthodoxy. Fr Emery’s acceptance of Rosmini’s positions will strike 
' most philosophers as uncritical, but his presentation of the facts should 
be of the greatest service to his cause. - 
The final part of the book is an admirably succinct account of Rosmini’s 
* career and that of his Institute. It is a stirring story, full of incidental 
interest (for instance, we learn that Bishop Baines ‘did not believe that 
the conversion of England was sufficiently possible to be reasonably 
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prayed for, and therefore forbade such prayers’). The many friends of 
the Rosminians will read these pages with great satisfaction, and they 
will no doubt become still more numerous as the result of Fr Emery’s 
devoted labours. 


Dictionnaire de Spiritualité: Fascicules XXVII — XX1X (Beauchesne, 
Paris). 

Ir is impossible to discuss the several parts of this famous Dictionary 
in any detail, and it must suffice to indicate their chief contents as they 
appear. This volume begins with the last ten columns of the article on 
episcopacy and ends with the first two of that on ‘states of life’. The 
longest articles which it contains are those on the eremitical life, on the 
spiritual history of Spain, and on the Holy Spirit. The list of contributors 
is sufficient of itself to show that the high standard of this impressive 
compilation has been well maintained. 


St Francis de Sales — Selected Letters. Translated with an Introduction 
by Elizabeth Stopp. Pp. 318 (Faber and Faber) 25s. 


CORRESPONDENCE On spiritual matters is often tedious reading: the same 
familiar pieties recur so often. So they do here, but they are expressed 
with such force and charm that there is no tedium. St Francis gives himself 
so completely to his various correspondents that each letter has its own 
special interest, and his teaching, in itself so simple, is applied with 
astonishing tact and skill to a wide range of circumstances. He was not a 
great theologian or a great thinker. But he was a man of the most delicate 
perceptions, one of the very greatest of spiritual guides and one of the 
most attractive of the saints. His letters reinforce most strikingly what we 
know of him from his published works and from the testimonies of his 
contemporaries. 

Dr Elizabeth Stopp has made an excellent job of this compilation. 
Her Introduction is admirably designed for its purpose, her occasional 
footnotes are always to the point, and her index of correspondents tells 
the reader, with commendable brevity, everything that he needs to know. 
There is a select Bibliography and an index of letters as well as a useful 
general index. The whole is a thoroughly scholarly piece of work. The 
translation is for the most part pleasing to read, but it stays at times 
too close to the French —‘my very dear daughter’, for example, is a 
frequent irritant. It would be possible to illustrate at great length St 
Francis’s extraordinarily vivid language, the limpidness of a truly Christian 
soul perfectly mirrored in his words, but it must suffice to recommend 
this selection most warmly and to congratulate Dr Stopp on her 
achievement. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 
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To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR Sir, 


I read Dom Thomas Symons’s article ‘Looking Back on the Regularis 
Concordia’ with interest and regret. I had hoped from the title to find 
he had returned to the problems of the Concordia, and the monastic 
revival which produced it. I discovered with surprise and regret that 
Dom Symons had confined himself to what he considered were my 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation of his work. I was aware that 
we disagreed on some points, although I have always felt that the area 
of disagreement was comparatively small. I was therefore very sad to 
see that Dom Symons had written an article in which he discusses no 
historical problems, undertaking instead an elaborate textual exegesis 
of his own and my writings on the subject. However, the nature and extent 
of his objections calls for some reply and apology on my part. 

Since I doubt if most readers of the REVIEW carry Dom Symons’ or 
my writings at their finger tips, I had better put the controversy in its 
proper context. The points of difference between him and me, so far as 
the interpretation of the evidence for the English monastic revival of the 
tenth century is concerned, fall under two headings. Firstly I think that 
Dom Symons has rather underplayed the part of the king, the court, 
and secular politics, in the revival in his brief account of it which forms 
part of his edition of the Concordia. Secondly I am not convinced that 
he has correctly stated the relations of the monastic customs prescribed 
in the Concordia to those of contemporary Continental reformed monas- 
teries. Dom Symons says that in disagreeing with him under both these 
headings I have misrepresented what he has written. 

So far as the first set of problems is concerned I am at loss to see what 
he is complaining about. I do not think I have done Dom Symons any 
injustice or trespassed beyond the proper bounds of controversy. He 
makes the serious charge that I have misrepresented him by taking a 
passage of his writings out of its context; he seems to think that when 
the offending sentence is put in its context — he quotes at length here — 
it rebuts my charge. The objectionable quotation concerns the interpreta- 
tion of those passages of the Concordia which accord a high place to 
King Edgar in the reform movement, which Dom Symons wishes to 
dismiss as a mere fagon de parler. The full context reveals that Dom 
Symons did however think that the King played some part in the revival. 
But I have never said or implied that Dom Symons denied any part to 
the King, merely that he reduced that part beyond what the evidence 
seems to me to warrant. I cited him on a specific point of interpretation 
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of the Concordia to illustrate my claim. I do not see that the full context 
makes the slightest difference to the discussion. I might, indeed, have 
gone further and cited the whole passage, as Dom Symons thinks I 
ought to have done, pointing out that this is most of what Dom Symons 
has to say about Edgar’s part in the revival, emphasising, as he himself 
does, that even this occurs as a disgression in a section devoted to 
monastic organization and life. 

Dom Symons misunderstands my criticism of his thesis that Dunstan 
‘retired’ on the accession of Athelred II. He seems to think it sufficient 
rebuttal to point out that he refers to Sir Frank Stenton’s contrary opinion 
in a footnote. I did not, however, criticise him for omitting any mention 
of Stenton, but I presumed to disagree with his expressed opinion. I 
tried to show how the ‘legend’ of Dunstan’s retirement arose and why 
it must be rejected. Since, as Professor Stenton points out, Dunstan can 
be proved to have attended every gathering of witan called by A&thelred 
before Dunstan’s death, I think I am justified in rejecting Dom Symons’ 
thesis. But even if the case were not as strong against this thesis as it is, 
I am surely entitled to disagree with Dom Symons when I set out the 
evidence on which my disagreement is based? 

More serious, perhaps, is our disagreement over the problem of the 
sources of the Concordia. Dom Symons complains, I am afraid with 
some justice, that I have stated his views inaccurately on this topic. I 
certainly gave the impression that he thought most of the customs recorded 
in the Concordia were of insular origin, when it is clear that he has proved 
the bulk of them to be imported from continental monasteries, and 
plainly said so. I must therefore apologise to him and express regret for 
my careless summary of his views. I may plead some extentuating cir- 
cumstances though. This is because not only does Dom Symons think 
most of the Concordia was imported, he also says it was permeated with 
a spirit of ‘national independence’. I do not see how all these views can 
be reconciled, and I am sure that the ‘nationalist? views are mistaken. 
But on the point at issue I cannot forbear from noting that, if for the 
offending ‘insular’ I had written of the Concordia’s ‘spirit of national 
independence’, as Dom Symons does, he could not say I had misrepresented 
him, nor would the substitution affect the sense of what I wrote. 

This issue is tied up with the larger question of whether Dom Symons 
has adequately dealt with the alternative view of the sources of the 
Concordia set out by Dom Albers in his Untersuchungen zu den Gdltesten 
Monchsgewohnheiten. Again I must begin with an apology to Dom 
Symons, although this time it is a very qualified apology indeed. I stated 
categorically that Dom Symons nowhere cites Dom Albers in his writings. 
What I should have said was that nowhere in his edition of the Concordia 
is Albers cited, and that nowhere in his writings is Albers dealt with 
adequately. Obviously most scholars will read only Dom Symons’ in- 
troduction to the Concordia, which expresses his latest opinions on the 
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sources of the Concordia; they will be left ignorant of the existence of 
Dom Albers’ alternative thesis. Only if they turn to Dom Symons’ articles 
In THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW Of some twenty years ago will they find such a 
reference and any discussion. I may point out that Albers’ Untersuchungen 
runs to 132 closely argued pages: Dom Symons’ comments amount to 
two short paragraphs. 

I must certainly, admit, then, that in two instances I have incorrectly 
rendered the letter of Dom Symons’ writings, but I do not think I have 
seriously misrepresented their tone. On the question of the extent and 
nature of Edmund Bishop’s influence on the received view of the monastic 
revival I do not propose to comment. 

It seems, fortunately, that our disagreement may have a happy 
ending. Dom Symons seems to promise to take up again the problems 
of the monastic revival. If I may be permitted a suggestion, I can think 
of nothing so likely to advance the study of the monastic revival as for 
Dom Symons to apply his great knowledge of the liturgical background 
to the Concordia to a rigorous examination of Dom Albers’ 
Untersuchungen. 


Yours etc., 
Eric JOHN 


Dom Thomas S yymons writes : 


The Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW has kindly allowed me to see the 
typescript of Mr Eric John’s rejoinder to my article “Looking Back on the 
Regularis Concordia’ (THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, October 1960, pp. 286-92). 
I appreciate Mr John’s conciliatory admissions and thank him for them. 
I would nevertheless direct attention to the following points: 

1. The scope of my article. I was concerned not with the validity of the 
views criticised by Mr John but with his presentations of my line of argu- 
ment (p. 286). Anyone who reads the article in question will see that I 
kept strictly within the limits set. 

2. King Edgar’s part in the monastic revival. 1 complained only that a 
truncated sentence, quoted apart from its context, would leave a reader 
_unaware of my full meaning. I made no attempt to ‘rebut’ Mr John’s 
‘charge’ or to contest his historical'views. 

3. The ‘retirement’ of Dunstan. If Mr John will reread p. 291 of my 
article he will see that I criticised him only for criticising me without 
reference to a warning footnote of mine. | made no attempt at ‘rebuttal’ 
nor did I challenge Mr John’s historical views. On the contrary, I wrote: 
‘I have no complaint against Mr John’s rejection of what he calls the 
legend of St Dunstan’s retirement, etc.’ (p. 291). 

4. The Sources of the Concordia. In my article (pp. 287-8) I did not 
contest Mr John’s views on this subject: I corrected his presentation of 
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mine. Here, in case my meaning is still misunderstood, I offer the following 
bits and pieces from the Introduction to my edition of the Regularis 
Concordia:! ‘. . . the Regularis Concordia contains elements both of 
native and of alien origin . . .’ (p. xlv); ‘In a document in which the note 
of nationality . . . is so uniquely stressed .. .” (p. xlvi); ‘. . . the Concordia, 
for all its spirit of national independence, reflects the ideas of an age 
when .. .’ (p. li). In each quotation I have taken the liberty of italicising 
one word. 

Mr John suggests, in a friendly and complimentary way, that I should 
deal with the late Dom Albers’ Untersuchungen. But it is Mr John who is 
convinced of the present-day value of this dissertation; why should not 
he himself undertake its examination? 


[This correspondence is now closed.— Ed.] 


To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR Sir, 


Mr E. I. Watkin writes in your last issue (p. 80): ‘I conclude that my 
central, identical and unchanging self is present to all the successive 
events of my life, and therefore knows them before they occur in the 
superficial sequence. This knowledge, however, is normally unconscious.’ 
Does Mr Watkin hold that this conclusion is imposed upon us by the 
evidence for precognition? And is it not to confuse the relative per- 
manence of the continuous self with the absolute permanence of God? 


Yours etc., 
WILLIAM OXFERRY 


Mr Watkin replies: 


My belief in an unchanging central self is not based primarily on the 
evidence, convincing as it is, for precognition. If time is the measure of 
change, a self identical throughout life is therefore outside the time 
series of changing experiences. 

There can be no confusion between the permanence of a created self 
which dates only from the beginning of its existence and depends for 
that limited permanence upon its Creator and the eternal and necessary 
existence of God. 


1 Published by Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd (Medieval Classics Series), Edinburgh 
and London, 1953. 
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